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FRANK E. MORTENSON. 

The data in our possession do not give authentic information relative to the 
date of birth nor birthplace of the President of the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy. His entry into the drug business was made at Britt, Ia., and three 
years later he engaged with the Wiess-Chapman Drug Company and gained prac- 
tical knowledge in the company’s stores located at Monte Vista, Del Norte and 
Creede, Colorado. After four years of service with the firm mentioned Mr. Morten- 
son matriculated at Highland Park College of Pharmacy and, after graduation from 
this institution, he reéngaged with his former employers. 

When, in 1904, Mr. Mortenson opened a pharmacy on his own account in a 
residential part of Pueblo, he had in mind later to establish himself in the business 
section of the city, if financial success warranted the move; the enterprise, however, 
developed beyond earlier expectations and proved so satisfactory that he gave up 
such intentions and remained at the first-chosen location until 1922, when he dis- 
posed of the store. Mr. Mortenson ascribes his success to convincing prospective 
patrons of the importance of pharmacy as a part of medical service, and by promptly 
supplying the wants of the neighborhood patronage; in these efforts he had the 
whole-hearted support of his employees in whom he took a personal interest; they 
became loyal to the patronage because of their exemplar. He speaks of his attach- 
ment for them and their faithfulness to him with a feeling of gratification. 

Mr. Mortenson was secretary, for a time, of Pueblo Pharmacal Association 
and, thereafter, its president; in 1921-1922, he was president of Colorado Pharmacal 
Association. He served on the Colorado Board of Pharmacy for eleven years—two 
vears as treasurer, four years as secretary, and the remainder of the time as presi- 
dent—until he resigned about a month ago. He has been active in association 
work for a number of years—in local, State and national promotions; his interest 
develops enthusiasm in himself and this he communicates to others, shown by the 
results of his endeavors last year in behalf of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation. He has been lieutenant governor of the Colorado-Wyoming Kiwanis 
district. 

In 1920, Mr. Mortenson was elected to the Colorado House of Representa- 
tives by a larger vote than given any other candidate on the ticket. He served 
as a member of the Pueblo County Child Welfare Board and after the disastrous 
Pueblo flood he directed the affairs of a number of relief committees and, thereafter, 
gave his time to relief work during the greater part of the year. Mr. Mortenson is 
now a member of the firm of Getz & Mortenson, owners of one of Hollywood's 
(California) best equipped pharmacies. E. G. E. 
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EDITORIAL 


E. G. EBERLE, EDITOR 253 Bourse Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


“OUTWARD VISIBLE SIGN” NEED OF PHARMACY. 


A calling is valued by the general public at the estimate of its own members. 
If the public knows that the calling is held in high esteem by its members, 
that they are ready to make sacrifices for it; if the public has tangible evidence of 
the quality of the calling through knowledge of the achievements of its members; 
if the public sees ‘‘outward visible signs”’ of the value of the calling; then and only 
then will the public say, ‘‘this is truly of great service.”’ 

Applying the foregoing thoughts to the American Pharmaceutical Association 
in particular and to American pharmacy in general, let us take inventory of our 
own A. Ph. A. and see how well it measures up to the standards set by a discrimi- 
nating public. 

The A. Ph. A. has been during its 72 years of faithful service always proud of 
the achievements of its membership comprising, as it always has, many of the best 
in American pharmacy. ‘These members have ever shown willingness to make sac- 
rifices for the Association and for pharmacy in general and now that our publicity 
activities are in full swing we are letting the public know what pharmacy stands 
for and what pharmacists are doing for humanity. ; 

The one thing missing up to now is the ‘‘outward visible sign’”’ of our activities. 
There is scarcely a large city that does not possess a medical building wherein the 

organization activities of medicine are housed. American chemists are justly 
proud of the Chemists’ Club building in New York. American engineers have their 
‘“‘mecca”’ in the Engineers’ Club. Labor unions have Labor Temples in various 
cities and there are even skyscrapers wherein are housed national headquarters. 

When we turn to pharmacy, however, it is only the buildings of the colleges of 
pharmacy that proclaim to the passer-by that pharmacists are proud enough of their 
calling to erect buildings devoted to the corporate activities of their profession. 

The A. Ph. A. is now ready to supply the need of a National Headquarters for 
American pharmacy that will be as much of a credit to our calling as the Chemists’ 
Building and the Engineers’ Building are to those professions. Whether the aims 
of the far-sighted men in charge of the campaign will be attained rests with the in- 
dividual American pharmacist. 

Already the Campaign Committee has outlined the project; a splendid build- 
ing with offices for the A. Ph. A. and the other national bodies, with a museum, a 
library and with laboratories. Already the A. Ph. A. has the nucleus of a fine 
library; it has a wealth of material revealing the history of pharmacy; it has the 
proffer of a handsome sum for equipping its research laboratory. All it now needs 
is the building itself and a fund to guarantee its proper upkeep. Surely the 50,000 
retail drug store proprietors of America, the wholesalers, the manufacturers, to 
say nothing of the scientific group, editors, chemists, botanists and teachers, will 
respond to this call of the A. Ph. A. to put the aspirations of pharmacy into the brick 
and stone of a building worthy of our craft. We know what pharmacy stands for; 
we are proud of the achievements of pharmacy. [et us cease talking over these 
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themes among ourselves; let us testify to our faith in pharmacy by contributing 
the proposed monument to American pharmacy, the Headquarters Building of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. H. V. ARNY. 





“LET US PULL LONG, STRONG AND ALL TOGETHER!” 


HE establishing of a permanent headquarters building—for the various ac- 
tivities of the American Pharmaceutical and affiliated associations, properly 
located, endowed and equipped—has been a recurrent dream—a long deferred hope 
—of many wise pharmaceutic adherents. However, the financial strength of the 
drug trade at large, and a sufficient membership of the Association, have never 
seemed likely, until the present, to crown well-directed efforts with success. 

‘The American pharmacists, now comprising a formidable army of one hundred 
thousand, deeply interested in their calling and its uplift, have resolved to serve 
the public and themselves more intently along the best lines devised by science 
and a spirit of progress; and they fully realize that nothing can be more conducive 
to this end than the erection and maintenance of a distinctive headquarters build- 
ing, where, rather than segregated units as at present, there may be concentrated a 
creditable museum, reference library, research laboratories, administrative offices, 
and those of the special publications—Journal, Year Book, Pharmacopeeia, 
Formulary, also other helpful literature pertaining to the different phases of the 
drug business. 

Such a building and equipment will be a deserving monument to pharma- 
ceutic industry, sagacity and wisdom, which, apart from serving an imperative 
need, will dignify our vocation as well as characterize a progressiveness already 
quite manifest in many avenues of service, scientific and otherwise. 

Pharmacists have a rightful pride in their calling, and are universally acknowl- 
edged to be very responsive when solicited to promote any worthy cause aimed for 
betterment, and it is fervently believed that when this subject is brought tactfully, 
yet seriously, to their attention, it will be viewed with the intelligence and dis - 
crimination it deserves—to the extent of sympathetic endorsement and monetary 
support. “Let us pull long, strong and all together’ for this most coveted goal. 

Davip M. R. CuLBRETH, M.D. 


LET US “CARRY ON.” 


HE keynote of progress is coéperation; the greater the endeavor and the 

closer the coéperation the greater the progress. Looking back into the history 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association, we find the records of work done by 
many pharmacists who unselfishly gave of their time and means so that we of the 
present day might benefit. Our development is, therefore, dependent on borrowed 
capital—not only of suggested ideas, motives and desires, but also of an organiza- 
tion which has been and is influential in American Pharmacy—and we should 
recognize our responsibilities to that capital, as successors and co-workers, both 
in receiving and giving, and leave to posterity correspondingly greater opportunities. 
Among these opportunities the proposed American Pharmaceutical Association 
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headquarters building fully equipped for looking after the interests of pharmacy 
and promoting pharmaceutical research and service represents the greatest possi- 
bilities and assures results that are not otherwise obtainable. 

The laity judges an activity by the energy and faith of those engaged therein. 
As some one has said of the vision of an individual—‘‘It’s the big in you that vou 
know you can be.* And its the great outside of you that you know is able to come to 
pass.”’ Let us then know that the Headquarters Building can and will be and con- 
tribute thereto not only time and energy but some financial support gained from 
the investment left us by our predecessors in pharmacy. 

“Vision is an attribute of character.’’ Let us “‘carry on’ and transmit a 


largely augmented trust to our successors. 
BE. G. E. 


WHAT SHOULD A PHARMACIST KNOW? 


For years men have speculated regarding the knowledge a pharmacist should 
have to enable him to discharge his duties properly. The men who have had the 
responsibility of this training have always been seeking to improve their methods of 
equipping the prospective pharmacist with the knowledge necessary for successful 
public service. Progress in pharmaceutical education may be chiefly attributed 
to this keen desire to improve methods. 

The Commonwealth Fund, in conjunction with a committee of the American 
Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties, has undertaken the study of pharmaceu- 
tical education from the functional point of view. 

The director of the research, Dr. W. W. Charters of Pittsburgh, who has had 
a wide and successful experience in this kind of work, is being assisted by Professors 
Lemon and Monell of the Buffalo College of Pharmacy. Dr. J. A. Koch, dean of 
the Pittsburgh College of Pharmacy, is chairman of the committee of the American 
Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties. On this committee are men eminently 
qualified for the work by training and inclination, for which reason valuable results 
are expected from the research. Following are the members of the committee: 
Dr. H. H. Rusby, dean of the New York College of Pharmacy, Dr. Clair A. Dye, 
dean of the School of Pharmacy of the Ohio State University, Dr. Wortley F. Rudd, 
dean of the School of Pharmacy of the Medical College of Virginia, and Dr. Rufus 
A. Lyman, dean of the College of Pharmacy of the University of Nebraska. Presi- 
dent Charles W. Johnson, dean of the College of Pharmacy of the University of 
Washington, also attended the meeting, and is actively assisting in the work. 

It is intended to make the survey both intensive and comprehensive so that the 
data afforded may serve as a proper basis in determining the knowledge a pharmacist 
should have to serve the public adequately. This will necessitate a careful study 
of all sorts and conditions of stores in the most widely diverse localities to insure 


proper results. 
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THE STANDARDIZATION OF NITROUS OXIDE. 


BY INGO W. D. HACKH. 


The tests given ia the U. S. Pharmacopeeia for laughing gas are inadequate 
as they do not enable the analyst to form a correct opinion as to the quality of the 
gas. It seems hardly possible to find on the market a cylinder of nitrous oxide 
which does not strictly fulfil all the requirements of the official tests, yet, at the 
same time, there is such a wide range in its chemical composition and, sometimés, in 
its effect upon the patients, that a more searching inquiry into the impurities of this 

useful gas becomes most urgent. 

To begin with it is evident that the tests for ‘ ‘carbon dioxide, halogens, acids 
and bases, reducing substances” as officially given are not sufficient and delicate 
enough to detect the really poisonous other oxides of nitrogen, which are the cause of 
harmful effects in the majority of cases. As is well known, no reaction is 100% 
perfect, and in the manufacture of nitrous oxide, e. g., the heating of ammonium 
nitrate until it decomposes according to the equation: NHys,NO; = N2O + 2H,0, 
there is the possibility, especially at the beginning and end of the reaction, that 
ammonia, nitrogen, nitrogen dioxide, nitrogen trioxide, nitrogen tetroxide, and 
nitrogen pentoxide have been formed. . As a matter of fact, in slow heating the 
ammonium nitrate thermal dissociation takes place, traces of ammonia are evolved, 
and the liquid mass becomes more acid in character, while, especially toward the 
end, the other oxides of nitrogen are formed in small amounts. 

The removal of these impurities must be the aim of every manufacturer—no 
matter what source of ammonium nitrate he is using. Because of the poisonous 
nature of nitric oxide it is of paramount importance to carefully analyze every lot 
of nitrous oxide for the amount of nitric oxide, which should not exceed ten parts per 
million by volume. ‘This single analysis is a much better criterion for the quality 
of the gas, than the official tests for halogens, hardly ever present, or carbon dioxide, 
whose presence in traces might even be beneficial. 

The following methods, which among others have become part of the routine 
work of the plant-chemist, are submitted in the hope that they may aid in raising 
the standards required for nitrous oxide gas and thereby give to the user the added 
confidence of a more reliable product. 


1. OTHER OXIDES OF NITROGEN. 
This method is adapted from the one used by the Bureau of Mines in analyzing 
mine gases.! 


Two one-liter Erlenmeyer flasks are filled with nitrous oxide gas, while two other ones are 
used as blanks and contain only air. Into each of these four flasks is put a mixture of 5 cc. HO; 
and 5ce. 10% NaOH. Shake repeatedly and let stand for about ten minutes, pour the liquid of 
each flask into a separate 50 cc. flat porcelain dish and evaporate to dryness on a water-bath 
(avoid temperatures higher than 100° C.). To the dry residue of each porcelain dish is added 5 cc. 
diphenylsulphonic acid, mix well by inclining the dish—add ten cc. water, pour the mixture into 
a 100-cc. Nessler tube, rinse porcelain dish with more water, and add 15 cc. of a mixture of equal 
parts concentrated ammonium hydroxide and water, fill up to 100 cc. with distilled water. 


All four solutions should have the same colorless tint. Any slight pale yellow- 
ish green tint indicates oxides of nitrogen. As nitrates may have been present in 





1 Bureau of Mines, Teck. Paper 249, 1921, ‘The Detrm. ‘of Oxides of Nitrogen.” 
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the reagents, there should be no perceptible difference in the shades of all four 
solutions. 

The amount of nitric oxide can be determined colorimetrically by preparing a 
series of Nessler tubes with an added amount of nitrate equivalent to 8, 16, 24, 35, 
45, 55, 75 and 100 parts per million by volume. This series is sufficient and enables 
one to determine the other oxides by comparison, e. g., if the two blanks indicate 
16 parts per million, the two samples should likewise be of the same shade. A 
detailed description of preparing the diphenylsulphonic acid, and the standard 
solutions for this test, are found in the before-mentioned paper of the Bureau of 
Mines. 


2. OTHER IMPURITIES. 


Qualitative tests should be made for the following impurities which may, 
under certain circumstances, be present: 


(a) Halogens and hydrochloric acid. 
(b) Carbon dioxide. 

(c) Sulphuric acid and sulphur dioxide. 
(d) Ammonia. 


These tests are readily executed by using a calibrated glass-tube or capillary 
tube attached to the valve and immersed in a test-tube with water to which one 
to three drops of reagents—(qa) silver nitrate, (b) and (c) barium chloride, (d) litmus— 
had been added. By counting the bubbles passing through the test-tube per second, 
the total amount of gas passing through can be estimated. A convenient speed is 
about two bubbles per second for four to five minutes. 

(e) Lubricating oil (from compressor). Invert a cylinder, 
let stand for about one minute and give a short blast of gas 
upon a piece of filter paper fastened to the wall. A quick wide 
opening of the valve and closing will produce a small cone of 
solidified nitrous oxide snow upon the paper which should be a 
pure white. The snow should evaporate without leaving the 
slightest trace of a residue. If there is a brown residue it may 
be either oil or iron rust or both. This is determined by add- 
B ing a few drops of ether—in the case of oil a ring will be 

formed. Afterward adda drop of dilute hydrochloric acid and 
a few drops of potassium ferrocyanide, and observe the forma- 
Cc tion of Prussian blue if iron is present. 











3. NITROUS OXIDE, QUANTITATIVE. 


Absorption of Ni- To accurately determine the nitrous oxide content re- 
trous Oxide by Run- uires more elaborate apparatus in which the nitrous oxide is 
ning Water. 1,water burned in a given quantity of hydrogen and the residual gases 
inlet; 2, overflow; A, measured. The ordinary pharmaceutical equipment is not suited 
u-tube; 3, capillary; 5 this analysis, therefore the following rapid, approximate 
B, burette; C, level- e P % ; 

‘ae thee absorption-method was devised, which can be made in any lab- 

oratory and does not require any special apparatus. The results 
indicate approximately the dilution of air and manufactured nitrogen found in the 
nitrous oxide gas. 








. 
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A 100 ce. burette, B, is inverted and attached to a large U-tube, A as shown in 
the illustration, the other end is closed with a stopper with glass-tube connected to 
a bulb or tube C, by a 1 or 2 foot rubber tubing. To make an analysis proceed as 
follows: 


Fill the burette entirely with water and connect with U-tube so that no air bubbles are in- 
closed. Let the water run for 10 minutes and note the air-space produced in the burette (A). 
Disconnect and fill burette again with water, close stopcock and attach to nitrous oxide cylinder— 
open valve slowly and fill burette with nitrous oxide to zero (or 100 cc.) mark. Attach to U-tube 
and let the water run for ten minutes. Note the amount of remaining air space (B). Fill burette 
again with water and let the water run through it for ten minutes (A’). Repeat the test by using 
nitrous oxide (B’) and finally repeat by filling again with water (A”), Adding A, A’ and A” and 
dividing by three will give the correction, that is, the amount of air liberated in ten minutes from 
the tap water. Adding B and B’, and dividing by two will give the amount of nitrous oxide ab- 
sorbed by the water plus the air liberated from the water. Subtracting A from B will give the 
percentage of air and other non-absorbable gases of the nitrous oxide. No gas calculations are 
necessary as the temperature and barometric pressure remain relatively the same. Naturally each 
reading must be taken by leveling the bulb C. 

A typical analysis of nitrous oxide is as follows: 


1. Other oxides of nitrogen (colorimetric).................. less than 10 pts. per million 
2. Halogens and hydrochloric acid (2000 cc. passed through 
ee NN a ed elke rete ee 8a ee hake none 


3. Carbon dioxide (2000 cc. passed through 25 cc. water).... none 
4. Sulphuric acid and sulphur dioxide (2000 cc. passed through 


i ag cone De nis Benak pie anit sat none 
5. Ammonia (2000 cc. passed through 25 cc. water)......... none 
Cy. “IEG 6 ois Sinn. 56 65 6-606 Gabo 4 5.bb0 dew ne Shee none 
(fm | RS See Pee ae aie eet eee ee we PRS oF none 
. Te ss oa lioecs Dieses oeth acu Sees Bas sie 1.5% by volume 


9. Nitrous oxide (by difference from absorption with water).. 98.5% by volume 


While this is not a complete quantitative analysis of nitrous oxide, it will be 
entirely sufficient for practical purposes and can be made in a pharmaceutical 
laboratory with simple apparatus. Especial emphasis must be given to the test 
for other oxides of nitrogen and to the approximate quantitative analysis which en- 
ables one to determine whether the air dilution is small or large within 0.5%. 
For more exact work the amount of oxygen and moisture must be determined, also 
the nitrous oxide by slow combustion—but these methods are too complicated for 
the general practice and restricted to the chemical laboratory. 

A revision of the standards for nitrous oxide in the Pharmacopeeia is essential, 
and if these lines should suggest and aid the pharmaceutical profession toward this 
end, they will have accomplished their purpose. 


RESEARCH LABORATORY, 
WESTERN NITROUS OXIDE Co., 
SAN FRANcIScO, CAL. 
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ANALYSIS OF CORPUS LUTEUM. 
BY BRYANT FULLERTON AND FREDERICK W. HEYL. 


The extensive morphological and physiological studies which have been carried 
out upon this tissue, have not been accompanied by any extensive additions to our 
chemical information concerning it. It has however been attempted to show that 
certain crude extracts exert clinically some of the activities which have been de- 
scribed as the normal function of the gland. Among the various activities which 
have been ascribed to crude extracts are the following: (1) hyperemia of the uterus;' 
(2) stimulation of growth of genitalia;? (3) induced menstruation;* (4) an an- 
tagonistic body retarding excessive menstruation;* (5) temporary inhibition of 
ovulation® in hens; (6) induced hyperplasia of the mammary gland;* (7) stimulation 
of milk secretion.’ 

It is apparent that none of these recorded activities can satisfactorily serve in 
the laboratory as a guide for chemical work. Macht and Matsumoto’ have shown 
that contractions of the vas deferens of the rat are excited in quantitative manner 
by corpus luteum extracts, but there is no reason to have any confidence in the re- 
lation of this finding to any natural activity which the extracts may possess. 

As stated by Vincent:* ‘The whole subject of the psychological effects in- 
duced by extracts of ovary with and without corporo lutea, and both with and 
without interstitial cells, demands renewed careful investigation. In such inves- 
tigation particular attention should be paid to the mode of preparation of the ex- 
tracts and the chemical nature of the substances contained in them.” 

This is a common sense suggestion, and when any further physiological ex- 
periments are attempted, the chemical nature of the extract should certainly be as 
carefully ascertained as the biological results. It is well to appreciate that under 
improved conditions for the large scale preparation of desiccated fresh glandular 
material, that quite uniform preparations of the gland are being employed clin- 
ically at this time. As to the extracts used hypodermically, this may not be equally 
true. 

The clinical use of these preparations at the present time is summed up as fol- 
lows: they are used in the treatment of artificial and natural menopause, particularly 
the attacks of giddiness, trembling, palpitation, flushings, sweatings, and other 
nervous and vasomotor disturbances, and various skin disturbances occurring at 
this time. Headaches occurring at menstruation sometimes yield to organo- 
therapy. Hirst'® has reported on its use in vomiting of pregnancy. 

It is our purpose to mention the clinical uses, in order to indicate the diffi- 
culty involved in correlating the chemical work with any clinical, or pharmacological 
results that might be obtained from the various constituents. 





1 Hermann, Verhand. deutsch. Gesell. f. Gyndk., 11, 258, 1913. 
2,34 Seitz, Wintz and Fingerhut, Minch. med. Wochens., 61, 1457, 1914. 
5 Pearl and Surface, J. Biol. Chem., 19, 263, 1914. 
6 Lane-Claypon and Starling, Proc. Roy. Soc., 77, 1906. 
7 Mackenzie, Quart. Jour. Physiol., 4, 22, 1911. 
8 Am. J. Physiol., 49, 149, 1919. 
9 “Endocrinology and Metabolism,” II, 563, 1922. 
10 Am. J. Obstetrics and Dis. of Women and Children, 329, 1919. 
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Nevertheless the therapeutic use of this substance is growing and particularly 
interesting is the frequent clinical choice of the extract. Therefore a closer chemical 
investigation of the latter is all the more interesting and desirable, even if there can 
be no immediate correlation of results. 

Considerable is already known concerning the chemistry of this tissue, with 
a general tendency to assign interest to the lipin fraction, and not to the protein 
part as in the thyroid, nor to the extractive part as in adrenals or posterior pituitary. 
Rather the interest appears to reside in the lipin fraction as with the anterior 
pituitary. This statement is made notwithstanding the toxic results reported by 
Wallis and Williams! on injection of extractive material. Thus Frankel and 
Herrman? claim to have prepared an active phosphatide in which a relation of 
5N:2P is stated to exist. Furthermore there has always existed an opinion that 
the various conflicting results, reported earlier in connection with ovarian treat- 
ment, were in part due to various stages of development of the corpus luteum, and 
that the increased quantity of phosphatides in this material in the pregnant cow 
was desirable as a therapeutic agent. The ovarian residue is deficient in 
this clement.* However phosphatide P decreases as pregnancy develops.‘ 

More recent patents® claim to separate the menses increasing from the menses 
controlling constituents. In the latter, the ovaries are extracted successively 
with alcohol, acetone, ether, chloroform, and hot alcohol; and using the alcoholic 
extracts as starting material. ‘The former is said to be extracted from the corpus 
luteum. ‘The gland is exhaustively extracted with alcohol and chloroform, adding 
an excess of the latter to the mixed extracts, shaking out the active principle with 
water and evaporating the aqueous liquor to dryness. The chloroformic-alcohol 
solution corresponds to the fraction used for the preparation of the menses increas- 
ing substance in the case of the ovarian extract. Roughly, this appears to be a 
separation of the lipin fraction from the water soluble extractives, and the assign- 
ment of antagonistic effects to these parts. It has been thought by some that the 
corpus luteum inhibits menstruation (since it develops during pregnancy) while 
the ovarian residue has been used for decreased menstruation (amenorrhcea). 

A recent British patent® describes a product from corpus luteum which ap- 
pears to be cholesterol or a cholesterol ester. This patent again mentions the 
phosphatides having 2:5 P:N ratio. 

Serono and Palozzi’ state that the lipoids in the ovary are similar to those of 
egg yolk. For the whole ovary the lipoids varied from 3.05-4.89°%. The lipoids 
in fresh corpus luteum amounted to 6.93%. Desiccated tissue yielded 18.59° 
lipoids. Upon analysis the lipoid fraction gave: lecithin, 28.58°%; cholesterol, 
13.62%; fatty acids and saturated lipins, 54.81%. Fenger® reported 22°) pe- 
troleum ether soluble material of which 43.8% is lecithin. Fenger’s figure (2.12% 


1 Lancet, 784, 1922. 

? Austrian Pat. 71,382, 1916. 

3 Rosenbloom, J. Biol. Chem., 13, 511, 1912. 

4 Rosenbloom, Jbid., 29, 141, 1917. 

5 U.S. P. 1,318,698-699, 1920, Seitz and Wintz. 

6 B. P. 113,311 (Soc. pour. l’ind. chim. a. Bale), 1917. See U.S. P. 1,314,321. 
7 Rass. clin. terap. sct. affin., 14, 293, 1915; Ihid., 299. 

8 J. Biol. Chem., 27, 305, 1917. 
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phosphatide for fresh tissue) is much higher than that of Corner! whose results 
give 0.7% phosphatide as the maximum in early pregnancy. 

The pigment of corpus luteum has been isolated? by Escher and has been 
identified as carotin, CyoHss. This substance which occurs to the extent of 
0.0031 gram per kilo gram has been most completely described of any of the con- 
stituents. 

In the present work we have found the purified phosphatides to amount to 
9.4% of the glandular material. We have been particularly interested in con- 
vincing ourselves that there is no reason to believe that a specific phosphatide is 
present. It will appear probable from this analysis that the usual lecithin and 
kephalin mixtures are present. The usual methods for determining this mixture 
by ascertaining the nitrogen distribution after hydrolysis did not give very satis- 
factory results in the case of the hot alcoholic extractions. Nitrogen in excess of 
the atomic ratio required by the phosphorus was found even after purification. 
With the cold alcoholic extract the results are somewhat more satisfactory, but they 
are at best an approximation. The kephalin appears to predominate in these frac 
tions. It is not improbable that the unknown sulphatides which are present in 
appreciable quantities render the quantitative method inapplicable in this case. 
It is interesting to observe that the excess of nitrogen found can be partly accounted 
for by adding one atom of N for each atom of S found. By calculation the phos- 


phorus thus requires 0.095% nitrogen. 
Found per cent. 


Alcoholic Chlorine Amino Calculated N on basis of 
extract. P. Ss. N. N. Sum. P. Ss. Total. 
Hot 0.21 0.13 0.071 0.065 0.14 0.095 0.057 0.15 
Cold 0.19 0.13 0.044 0.083 0.13 0.086 0.057 0.14 


A few preliminary determinations have been made upon ovarian residue which 
had been very carefully separated. The lipins are practically absent. 

The remaining results of this proximate analysis will be found at the con- 
clusion. 

EXPERIMENTAL. 

Our sample represented carefully collected, hand dissected material, dried 
immediately after collection in high vacuum and at a temperature not exceeding 
40°. It is representative of the material found on the pharmaceutical market, 
in that it has been taken from such a large number of cattle as to represent a good 
average sample. 

The material contained 4.5% moisture, 5.4% ash, and duplicate nitrogen esti- 
mations gave N = 10.4, 10.2. 

The analysis was begun by extracting with various volatile solvents. The 
extractions were made by exhaustive maceration, at room temperature. 





Extract. Per cent. % Phosphorus. % Nitrogen. 
So ag ee eee Pert eee en 16.15 0.14 0.16 
et rr 19.6 0.35 0.27 
a Se a Re, Saree ear 20.1 0.26 0.22 
Absolute alcohol® (boiling)......... 17.95 0.32 1.16 
0.35 1.26 





1 J, Biol. Chem., 29, 143, 1917. 
2 Zeits. f. physiol. chem., 83, 198, 1913. 
3 Made after the sample had been exhausted with ether. 
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In the first three extracts the observed atomic ratios representing P: N varied 
from 1:2.5 to 1:1.6 and as pointed out by MacLean," it can be shown that a nitrog- 
enous substance is present in these extracts, which is removed by his process of 
purification of phosphatides by emulsification. 


Total Phosphatide Content.—When the ether extract is purified by emul- 
sification, the purified phosphatides insoluble in water contain not more than 0.20% 
P. When now the subsequent alcohol extract is reéxtracted with anhydrous ether, 
the lipin fraction amounts to 0.22-0.25%. If the purification is carried out by 
emulsification, using dilute hydrochloric acid, 0.21% phosphorus is found, some 
passing into the extractive fraction along with more nitrogen. If we accept 0.42% 
as the value for total phosphatide phosphorus, the lecithin and kephalin fraction . 
amount to 9.4% of the glandular material (factor = 24.7). 


Analysis of Lipin Fractions. 


(A) The Ether Extract.—This extract contains about 25% phosphatides 
(Lecithin = 11% and kephalin = 14°): cholesterol (partly as ester) 8.5%; 
fats, 65° , along with a small amount of extractives. Cerobrosides and sphingo- 
myelin are absent. 

The ether extract was first purified by emulsification. The purified lipins 
amounted to 19.05% of the original material. 

Found: N = 0.13%; P = 0.20%; S = 0.025%. Ratio, P:N = 1:1.44. 


This analysis was conducted as follows: Fifty grams were exhausted in the cold with an- 
hydrous ether. The ether extract was made up to a volume of 500 cc. The exhausted residue 
was dried in a vacuum desiccator. 

The ether extract was aliquoted into two units of 20 cc. each, one of 250 ce. and one of 210 ce. 

Total solids: 20 cc. gave 0.4101 Gm. dried in racuo (20.55%) and 0.4078 Gm. dried at 95° 
(20.39%). 

The residue of total solids was redissolved in chloroform (20 cc.) and aliquots of 5 cc 
(0.5 Gm. corpus luteum) taken for the determination of total phosphorus, and total cholesterol. 

5 cc. gave 0.2005 Gm. and 0.2405 Gm. PbMoQ, equivalent to 0.27 and 0.29% P, respectively. 

5 ce. gave 0.0139 Gm. cholesterol digitonin from free cholesterol, and 0.0184 g. from the 
ester. This is equivalent to 0.7% and 0.92%, respectively.? 

210 ce. of the original ether extract (21.0 Gm.) was concentrated and emulsified, by the 
method of Macarthur.* This process separates the ether extract into two parts: (1) the water 
soluble extractives; (2) the washed lipin fraction. 

(1) Analysis of Extractives.—This solution contained ammonia N = 0.01% and total N 
= 0.065%. 

(2) The Lipins were freed from chloroform and hydrolyzed by heating for 30 hours at 130° 
with 400 cc. N/5 sulphuric acid. A second hydrolysis was carried out on the lipin residue using 
200 ce. acid for 10 hours. The lipin residue was washed and put aside. 

The acid hydrolysate was made up to 200 cc. volume. 

(a) 100 ce. cleared with baryta yielded 0.0949 Gm. choline platinum chloride. 

(b) The platinum salt was dissolved in water and the solution made up to3.3.cc. Of this, 
lec. gave 0.14 cc. N2 gas by Van Slyke = 0.07659 mg. N. 





1 “‘Tecithin and Allied Substances,’ 1918. 

2 Mueller, J. Biol. Chem., 21, 25, 1915. 

3 Jour. Am. Chem. Soc., 41, 1230, 1919; Bull. Hygienic Lab., 103, 72, 1916. When a 
duplicate analysis was made by the method of Brauns and MacLaughlin (Jour. Am. Chem. Soc., 
42, 2246) where the ether extract is washed with salt solution, we found upon direct determina- 
tion of NH: in the hydrolysate, 0.091%, and a total of N of 0.144%. 
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(c) The filtrate from the choline platinum chloride was made to a volume of 10 cc. 2 ce. 
gave 1.76 cc. Ne gas by Van Slyke (26.5° and 755 mm.). This is equivalent to 0.0463‘; amino 
nitrogen. 

By calculation choline N = 0.036°%; amino N = 0.048 (0.049) total = 0.084. 

A total N, made on 50 ce. (without baryta treatment) of the filtrate, which required 4.00 
ce. N/10 acid, gave 0.106% N. 

There was no galactose in this hydrolysate, and not more than a trace of sphingosine N 
was found in the lipin residue. 

The total phosphorus in the purified extract amounts to 0.20°%. Hence the calculated 
amount of nitrogen, if P:N is 1:1, would be 0.09%. Therefore it is evident from the above 
maximum and minimum results (0.084 to 0.1067) that the lipins are monoaminomonophospha- 
tides. A small quantity of nitrogen in other forms is also present. 

Lipin nitrogen X 100/1.8 = 5.9% lipins, which is in agreement with 4.95°; found by using 
phosphorus as a basis of calculation. 

It may be calculated that lecithin N/Kephalin N = 36/49; kephalin predominating some- 
what. 

(B) The Hot Alcoholic Extract of Ether Extracted Corpus Luteum.—A 
quantity of ether extracted corpus luteum equivalent to 15 Gm. of the original 
material was exhausted with boiling alcohol, which coagulated the proteins. The 
extract was made to a volume of 500 cc. 


25 cc. contained 0.1346 Gm = 17.95% solids. 

25 ec. yielded 0.3525. Gm. PbhMoO, = 0.82% P. 

50 ec. required 12.42 cc. N/10 acid = 1.16% N. 

15 cc. was concentrated to dryness and exhausted with ether. The ether vielded 0.145 
Gm. PbMoO,. Hence, ether soluble phosphorus = 0.22%. 

400 ce. (12 Gm.) was emulsified by the process of MacArthur and divided into (1) lipin 
fraction; (2) extractives. 

(1) The Lipin Fraction.—This was made up to a volume of 200 cc. with the customary 
chloroform + alcohol mixture. 

20 ce. contains 0.0906 Gm. = 7.55% lipins. 

10 cc. = 0.0058 Gm. BaSO, = 0.13% 5S. 

10 ce. = 0.1818 Gm. PbMoO, = 0.21% P. 

The lipins (equivalent to 10.8 Gm. corpus luteum) were hydrolyzed and there was obtained 
both the lipin residue, and the aqueous acid hydrolysate. 

The acid hydrolysate (200 cc.) was analyzed as follows: 

50 ce. required 3.47 cc. N/10 acid = 0.00486 Gm. N = 0.18%. 

50 cc. contained no sugars. 

100 cc. was analyzed for choline and aminoethyl alcohol. The choline platinum chloride 
weighed 0.0891 Gm. This was dissolved and made up to a volume of 6 cc. 2 ce. gave 0.15 ce 
N2 by Van Slyke. 

The filtrate from the choline platinum chloride was made to a volume of 10 ce. Of this 
2 cc. gave 1.22 cc. Nz at 28° and 747 mm. and is equivalent to 0.0605°% amino N. 

By calculation we have choline N = 0.071% and amino N = 0.065‘; 

(2) Extractives.—This fraction resulting from the emulsification of the hot alcoholic ex- 
tract, contained: ammonia N = 0.023% (0.028%); non-precipitable with lead subacetate, N 
0.93%; precipitable with phosphotungstic acid in filtrate from above, N = 0.21%. The lead 
precipitate contained N = 0.1%. Total N = 0.1%. Total N = 1.06%. 


We interpret these results as follows: the extract consists of 42% lipins and 
58% extractives. ‘The extractive material contains approximately 10°¢ of nitro- 
gen. ‘The lipins contain a mixture or a complex of phosphatides and sulphatides. 
The phosphatides are composed of lecithin and kephalin in about equal quantities. 
Sphingomyelin and cerebrosides are absent. Cholesterol was absent. 
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(C) Cold Alcoholic Extract of Ether Extracted Corpus Luteum.—We were 
interested to learn how complete the alcoholic extractive might be made in the cold, 
hoping to thus avoid the coagulation of the proteins. The extract is considerably 
less, only 12.26% in contrast to 17.95% obtained with hot alcohol. The lipin 
fraction weighed 5.9%, while 7.55% was obtained as described above. The phos- 
phorus and sulphur in the lipin check closely with that extracted with hot alcohol, 
which indicates that considerable purer lipin has been obtained. 

A quantity of ether extracted corpus luteum equivalent to 15 Gm. original glandular ma- 
terial was exhausted in the cold with absolute alcohol. The final volume of the extract was made 
up to 500 ce. A duplicate was run on a new sample. 

25 cc. contained 0.092 Gm. = 12.26% solids (11.63%). 

25 ce. yielded 0.3009 Gm. PbhMoO, = 0.276% P (0.254°%). 

50 ce. required 7.44 cc. N/10 acid = 0.7% N (0.71%). 

25 cc. evaporated to dryness in the presence of Na,SO, and exhausted with ether. The 
ether vielded 0.2544 Gm. PbMoQ,. The ether soluble phosphorus = 0.23% (0.17%). 

375 ce. (11.25 Gm. corpus luteum) was emulsified by the process of MacArthur and divided 


into two fractions (a) lipin fraction; (b) extractives. 
(1) The Lipin Fraction.—This was made up to a volume of 200 cc. with chloroform and 


alcohol mixture. 

20 ce. contains 0.0665 Gm. dried in vacuo = 5.9% solids (5.5%). 

10 ce. gave 0.155 Gm. PbMoQ, = 0.19% P (0.15%). 

10 ce. 0.0054 Gm. BaSO, = 0.138% S (0.115%). 

Cholesterol was not found in this extract. 

The lipins (equivalent to 10.125 Gm. corpus luteum) were hydrolyzed and divided into 
two fractions, the lipin residue and the aqueous acid hydrolysate. 

The acid hydrolysate (200 cc.) was treated as follows: 

50 ce. required 2.05 cc. N/10 acid = 0.00287 Gm. N = 0.113% N (0.11%). 

100 ec. was analyzed for choline and aminoethyl alcohol. There was found choline N = 
0.044% (0.05) and amino N = 0.0839. 

(2) The Water-Soluble Extractives.—This contained: total N = 0.54%, (0.56%); am- 
monia N = 0.028%; N, non-precipitable with lead subacetate = 0.48°%. Phosphotungstic 
acid gave no precipitate. 

Protein Extract of Corpus Luteum. 

Ten grams of the glandular substances was extracted with ether. The residue 
weighed 7.718 Gm. 

A quantity of ether extracted material equivalent to 2.2905 Gm. corpus lu- 
teum was extracted with 8.5% salt solution (thymol), filtered and the residue 
washed. The residue weighed 0.8045 Gm. (39.59%%).! 

Aliquots of the extract were taken for the determination of total soluble nitrogen. 

A quantity of ether extracted corpus luteum was exhausted with boiling 
alcohol. The alcohol contained nitrogen equivalent to 1.24% of the original ma- 
terial, while the alcohol extracted residue contained N = 8.3%. 

On an aliquot ('/;) of the saline extract to which a slight excess of N/2 acetic 
acid was added, the coagulable protein was estimated. Coagulation began at 28° 
and a first fraction separated up to 40°. A larger amount separated at 40-60°. 
Above this temperature only a trace separated. 

An aliquot of the saline solution which had been completely coagulated was 
saturated with zinc sulphate in the presence of sulphuric acid, and a slight quantity 


1 When extracted with dilute alkali, there remained 0.1382 Gm. = 6.0% of supporting 





tissue of gland. 
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of proteose separated, amounting to 2.06% of the corpus luteum (0.33% N X 61/4). 
The filtrate from the proteose contained 4.13% N. 
An aliquot of the proteose free filtrate was precipitated with phosphotungstic 
acid. ‘The precipitate contained nitrogen = 1.53%. 
These results may be tabulated as follows: 


DISTRIBUTION OF NITROGEN IN CorpuUS LUTEUM. 


pt a oes Seren” Bee 

Alcohol Soluble N. . yt BE 

Alcohol Insoluble N...... vs Se 

Soluble in Saline N......... oe ee ve 

Coagulable N... bwstse8 ee dasa “Oe ein ripe 
| 4.4% 

Proteose N........ ater ts > Bee 

Filtrate from Proteose N............... 4.1 

Phosphotungstic ppt. N....... a in 

Not precipitated (by difference)........ 2.6 

Extracted by 0.2% KOH!............. 3.3 


Composition of Ovarian Residue.—A sample of ovarian residue (moisture 
= 6.4; ash 3.5; nitrogen 11.89%) was exhausted with ether. The ether extract 
amounts to 8.53% of the material, and contains traces only of phosphorus. (P 
= 0.017%; S = 0.01%.) 

A quantity of ether extract (equivalent to 40 Gm. residue) was emulsified 
and divided into (a) lipin fraction; (}) extractives. 

The lipins were hydrolyzed in the usual manner but the hydrolysate contained 
only 0.0096% N. ; 

The extractives contained in the ether solution, yielded: ammonia = 0.002%; 
lead precipitate = 0.003%; non-precipitable with lead = 0.012%. Total N 
found = 0.014%. 

When ether extracted ovarian residue is extracted with alcohol the following 
results were obtained. 


Extract. Per cent IN 
Cold Absolute Alcohol. BS aie 6.0 0.21 
Cold 95% Alcohol. its 9.8 0.42 
Boiling 95°% Alcohol...... ree °F 0.58 


Summary (Proximate Analysis). 

Corpus luteum as it occurs on the pharmaceutical market contains about 
9.4% phosphatides along with appreciable quantities of sulphatides. ‘These are 
monoamino-monophosphatides in which kephalin predominates somewhat over 
lecithin. Fat amounts to about 12.0% and cholesterol 1.6%. ‘The material con- 
tains 10.2% nitrogen of which 1.2% is alcohol soluble. Of the remaining 9% 
of nitrogen 0.7% corresponds to coagulable protein, 0.3% to proteose and 3.2% 
more corresponds to alkali soluble protein. The total protein amounts to about 
6.4% N = about 40% of the glandular material, although part of this is of course 
insoluble. ‘The extractive material amounts to about 4.0% N, of which 1.2% 
is alcohol soluble. 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY, 
THE UpjOHN COMPANY, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. 





1 Subsequent to alcohol and saline extractions. 
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THE PRODUCTION OF OIL OF AMERICAN WORMSEED, U.S. P., 
IN ILLINOIS.* 


BY W. A. KONANTZ.! 


The opinion seems to be generally held that Oil of American Wormseed, or 
Chenopodium, conforming to the specifications of the Pharmacopeeia of the United 
States, can be produced only from plants (Chenopodium ambrosioides var. anthel- 
minticum) cultivated in Carroll County, Maryland. The oil obtained from plants 
grown in the Middle West—known as “‘western”’ oil—is commonly thought to be 
inferior in quality, being of too low specific gravity and, therefore, containing too 
little ascaridol, the active constituent. The specifications of the Pharmacopoeia are 
that the oil shall have a specific gravity of 0.955 to 0.980 at 25° C., shall be soluble 
in § volumes of 70% alcohol, and shall have an optical rotation between —4° and 
—10° in a 100-mm. tube at 25° C. 

The opinion that ‘“‘western”’ oil is inferior to Baltimore oil seems to be based 
upon an article written in 1854,? and apparently substantiated by the work of 
Wirth® on oil distilled from authentic wormseed plants grown at the University of 
Michigan Botanical Gardens. Wirth concluded that the ‘‘western’”’ oil agrees in 
composition with the Maryland oil except in the amount of ascaridol; that it is 
impracticable to bring the “‘western” oil up to standard by fractionation, due to 
the waste involved; and that a more logical method of attack would be a study of 
the climate and soil conditions under which the “‘western” plants are grown as com- 
pared with the others. 

Wirth describes his method of distillation as follows: 


“A copper still with a capacity of 2 to 3 Kg. of fruits, equipped with a false bottom so 
arranged as to allow the passage of steam upward but to prevent any vegetable matter falling 
into the lower compartment, was employed. The lower compartment had a capacity of from 
five to six liters, and was equipped with an inlet for steam. The entire still was surrounded by 
a copper jacket, through which superheated steam could be conducted. This was used as a 
source of heat. The condensing surface was small, the temperature of distillate in the receiver 
being from 45° to 50° C. 

‘The fruits from the sun-dried plants were stripped from the stems (which served to bruise 
them), and macerated with water for twenty-four hours. Three liters of water were placed in the 
lower compartment, and the moist fruits in the upper. 

When all the water in the lower compartment was evaporated, steam of exterior generation 
was introduced. The flow of steam through the jacket was so regulated that no vapors evolved 
from the end of the condenser, the distillate in the receiver being about 45° C. The time of dis- 
tillation was in every case less than one and one-half hours. This method of procedure elimi- 
nated (1) excess reflux action (prevented by the steam jacket surrounding the compartment 
containing the fruits); (2) unnecessary heating of the oil (which is apt to cause its decomposition), 





* This investigation was undertaken because the supply of wormseed oil has been for 
several years very inadequate to the demand, and this condition has prevented extensive use of 
the oil in the treatment of domestic animals—a field in which it is much needed. Owing to the 
low individual value of such animals as hogs, for example, it is not economical to treat them with 
a drug of such high price as wormseed oil. This paper is a report of the first year’s work in pro- 
ducing this oil at the Experiment Station of the Moorman Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill. It is planned 
to continue the work on a much larger scale, covering every phase of the problem. Anyone wish- 
ing to produce the oil can obtain the full coédperation of this company on request. 

! Chief of Research Department, Moorman Mfg. Co., Quincy, III. 

2 Amer. Jour. Pharm., 26, p. 503. 

# Jour. A. Pu. A., 9, 127, 1920. 
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and gave (3) a better separation of the oil from the water (due to “hot-running”’ the distillate) 
as well as (4) a larger yield of oil (the bruising and macerating of fruits allowing a more efficient 
escape of oil), and (5) the short period of subjection to heat prevented the decomposition of the 


The results of an average distillation were as follows: Fruits (dried), 2000 
grams; total distillate, 4000 cc.; oil, 49.5cc. & 0.9343 (sp. gr.) = 46.035 grams = 
2.3% yield of oil. ‘Total time of distillation, 1 hour, 20 minutes. Constants of 
oil: d (15.56°), 0.9343; ap (100-mm. tube), 25°—6.21°; not soluble in 10 vol. of 
70% (vol.) alcohol; ascaridol, 42 to 45% (by fractionation). 

In the light of the present writer’s work it seems that Wirth’s failure to obtain 
a satisfactory quality of oil from the ‘‘western’’ plants was largely due to faulty 
methods of distillation. By his methods the steam pressure is too low, the time 
of distillation too long, and the temperature of the distillate too high. That ‘the 
method of distillation is a factor which causes great change in the oils’ has been 
amply demonstrated by several investigators, including the present writer. 

Schimmel & Co.' performed several experiments involving various methods 
of distillation, but after trying several methods came to no definite conclusions as 
to the best method, but advised that the oil should be subjected to heat for as 
little time as possible. 

Nelson? laid emphasis on the method of distillation, stating: “....... the 
valuable and chief ingredient, is unstable, and is decomposed gradually on boiling 
with water. Consequently, the distillation must be carried on rapidly with steam 
at a good pressure, the condenser kept warm and the warm distillation water sepa- 
rating from the oil in the receiver, discarded.” 

Russell,* who investigated the influence of methods of distillation on the com- 
mercial value of oil of wormseed, states that the second precaution mentioned by 
Nelson has no effect on the composition of the oil but does tend to effect a better 
separation of the oil in the receiver, and that the third precaution is not applicable for 
no producer of wormseed oil is returning distillate water to the retorts. 

Russell cultivated the so-called “‘tall variety’’ of Chenopodium at the Govern- 
ment Experimental Farm, Arlington, Va. The accompanying data were obtained, oil 


Oil No. 1, Oil No. 2. 
Weight of herb distilled........... Breas ae 150 kilos 
Weight of oil secured......... ee ed ea Kr 185 grams 
Yield of oil.. :%. Se ene cee eae fF 0.123°, 
Steam pressure at ates to retort. Ge eae Fame weenie OE 60 Ib. 
Temperature of cooling water attecion enuhe nser. oe eh 1s’ < 
Temperature of cooling water leaving condenser. . coy Se = ll 
Temperature of distillate......... . 60-74°C. ae 
Time of distillation. ..... wae % 60 min. 
Steam condensed per minute. . 8.65 Ib. 1.82 lb. 
Weight of distillate water..... . 110 Ib. 110 lb. 
Specific gravity of oil, 25° C....... MP sires swiss 0.9338 
Angle of rotation in 100-mm. tube at 25°C... Pe —6° 55’ 
Solubility 70% alcohol... m hp) . 8 vols. Insoluble 
Aecaridol...........-. pike ree * 605; 





1 Schimmel & Co. Report, April 1908, p. 109. 
2 Jour. Am. Chem. Soc., 42, 1204, 1920. 
3 Jour. A. Pa. A., 11, 255, 1922. 
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No. 1 being produced by rapid distillation with condenser warm, and oil No. 2 by 
slow distillation with condenser cold. 

Russell states that “the method of distillation is a factor which causes great 
change in the oils’”’ and that ‘‘with rapid distillation, .that is, with a good flow of 
steam, an oil was secured which passed all the U.S. P. requirements and contained 
a high percentage of ascaridol.’’ Also, a better yield of oil was obtained by distil- 
lation with a good flow of steam. ‘These laboratory results he later confirmed in 
Maryland on the commercial-sized stills. He states that no differences in yield and 
specific gravity of the oil were noted when the steam pressure at the retort was 
SO or 100 pounds. When the pressure was reduced to 40-60 pounds the specific 
gravity was lowered. ‘The time of distillation (from appearance of distillate at 
discharge end of condenser) was 8 to 10 minutes. With a slower method of dis- 
tillation the specific gravity was reduced. With a distillation time of thirty minutes 
and a steam pressure of about 40 pounds, oil of low specific gravity was obtained 
(0.93S—0.946). Russell made the following recommendations: The use of a short 
supply steam line from the boiler to the retort, not less than 2” in diameter, with a 
1” pipe distributing the steam through a “‘spider’’ in the retort, and a steam pres- 
sure of SO pounds at the boiler gage. The steam should be admitted promptly and 
at the full capacity of the 1” inlet pipe (not less than 20 pounds of steam per minute 
and the total time should not exceed 15 minutes). Water should not be added to 
the retorts and these should be drained of condensed steam whenever necessary. 
The condensate, a mixture of oil and water, should flow out at a relatively high tem- 
perature. 

In 1922 and 1923 the present writer made a thorough study of the methods of 
growing and distilling wormseed as practiced in Maryland. Most of the retorts 
used in Maryland are processing kettles such as are used in canning factories. The 
steam is usually generated in a stationary boiler, but in some instances in the boiler 
of a threshing engine. A steam pressure of 80 to 100 pounds at the boiler gage is 
employed. The condensers are uniformly of one type and consist of straight pipes 
laid in a trough of running water and connected to the retort in a suitable manner 
just under the cover. Each distilling outfit is set up near a small stream so that by 
building a dam across the stream the water can be diverted to the condenser trough 
and an abundant supply be assured at all times. These condensers can be made 
very efficient since no limit need be set to the length of pipe through which the steam 
from the retort must pass. The temperature of the cooling water entering the 
condenser is in most cases about 15° C. and that leaving the condenser 27° C. 
The temperature of the distillate is from 32-38°C. ‘The time of distillation varies 
between 12 and 20 minutes. 


EXPERIMENTAL. 


The plants upon which the present writer's work was conducted were grown at 
the Moorman Experiment Station, 10 miles northeast of Quincy, in Adams County, 
Illinois, on soil of the type known as yellow-gray silt loam. This soil is low in 
lime, phosphorus, nitrogen and organic matter. A 2-8-2 fertilizer was applied at 
the rate of 600 pounds to the acre. No trouble was experienced in growing the 
plants. As nearly as can be calculated a yield of oil was obtained from these plants 
corresponding to between 40 and 50 pounds per acre. 
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Fig. 1.—Retort used in distilling oil of Fig. 2.—Complete outfit used in distilling 
wormseed, showing connection with con- oil of wormseed; steam generated in threshing 
denser. engine. 

The retort used is shown in Fig. 1. It was surrounded by a wooden box, 
packed with straw, to prevent condensation of the steam. This was thought 
necessary on account of the small size of the retort and the cold weather. The 
retort is of 3 cu. ft. capacity and holds 35 to 45 pounds of plants. In our experi- 
ments we nearly always ran two batches, 
obtaining from 4 to 10 fluid ounces of oil, 
a quantity sufficient for testing. Figure 
2-shows the complete outfit. Fig. 3 is 
a close-up view of the discharge end of 
the condenser. 

At first we used a */,” steam inlet pipe 
to the retort. With this we found that 
the steam rushed through the plants so 
rapidly that practically no oil was gotten 
out. It was evident that it would be 
necessary to reduce the size of the pipe 
so that the plants would be subjected to 
more of a ‘cooking effect.”” We then 
reduced the inlet to '/3”; this proved to give the best results in all our experi- 
ments. Later we tried '/;,.” and '!/,” inlets. With the !/;,” inlet the flow of steam 
was so slow that very little oil was obtained, whereas with the '/,” inlet we expe- 
rienced some of the same trouble that we had with the */,” opening; 7. ¢., steam 
rushing through too rapidly, resulting in a low yield of oil, and an oil much darker 
in color, although the specific gravity was good (0.969). Table I shows the effect 

TABLE I.—EFFECT OF VARYING SIZE OF INLET. 
Steam pressure, 120 lb. 














Fig. 3.—Discharge end of condenser. 


Inlet Distillation Yield from Specific Per cent. 
size. time.* 100 Ib. plants. gravity. ascaridol, 
3/,” Pee _ None ere aes 
1/,” 13 min. 170 cc. 0.969 78.7 
1/,” 16 min. 268 cc. 0.969 78.1 
1/16” 21 min. Very little 


* From appearance of distillate at discharge end of condenser until no globules of oil came 
over. 
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of varying the size of the inlet. It is evident that there is an optimum rate of 
flow of steam, that it can be too slow or too rapid; for our size still the best opening 
used was !/,”. 

We also tried different steam pressures, namely, S80, 100, 120 and 140 pounds, 
and found that the specific gravity of the oil was not affected except at 140 lbs., 
when it fell to 0.966 as compared with 0.969 for the other pressures. The yield, 
however, was affected as shown in the following table. The highest yield was 
obtained with a steam pressure of 120 pounds. 


TABLE II.—EFFECT OF VARYING STEAM PRESSURE. 


1/,” inlet. 

Steam Distillation Yield from Specific Per cent. 
pressure. time. 100 Ib. plants. gravity. ascaridol. 
80 Ib. 26 min. 168 ce. 0.969 79.2 

100 Ib. 19 min. 220 cc. 0.969 79.2 
120 Ib. 17 min. 344 ce. 0.969 79.1 
140 Ib. 23 min. 233 cc. 0.966 76.5 


Both Nelson and Russell recommend the use of a warm condenser. In study- 
ing our data we noted that oil obtained in the first runs of the day was a little 
higher in specific gravity than that obtained later in the day when the water in the 
condenser had warmed up. To prove this we ran batches with a warm and witha 
cold condenser. With the warm condenser the specific gravity was 0.960 and with 
the cold condenser 0.969. The yield was practically the same in both cases. Be- 
cause of the unstable nature of ascaridol we feel that it is important to have an 
efficient condenser that will cool the mixture of steam and oil as quickly as possible. 


TABLE III.—EFFreEct OF VARYING DISTILLATE TEMPERATURE. 
1/,” inlet, 120 lb. pressure. 


Distillation Yield from Specific Per cent. 
Temperature. time. 100 Ib. plants. gravity. ascaridol, 
50-55° C. 22 min. 260 ce. 0.960 71.5 
35-45° C. 24 min. 268 ce. 0.969 78.1 
20-25° C. 22 min. 282 cc. 0.970 80.1 


We also distilled stalks alone and seeds alone. No oil was obtained from the 
stalks. The seeds alone gave an excellent yield of the highest grade of oil we ob- 
tained in our experiments; namely, 0.975. Table IV gives the comparative data. 


TABLE IV.—DISTILLATION OF DIFFERENT PARTS OF PLANT. 
1/,” inlet, 120 lb. pressure. 


Distillation Yield from Specific Per cent. 
Part. time. 100 Ib. plants. giavity. ascaridol. 
Seeds 22 min. 438 cc. 0.975 85.5 
Stalks pauk None ue a 
Whole plants 20 min. 282 cc. 0.970 80.1 


We also set out and cultivated some wild wormseed plants found in our lo- 
cality and obtained an oil having a specific gravity of 0.964. The yield was about 
60% of that obtained from the other plants. This would indicate that the wild 
plants as found here could by cultivation and selection be made to yield oil of worm- 
seed of good quality. We also distilled plants that had been shipped to us from 
Carroll County, Maryland, and obtained an oil which had a specific gravity of 
0.966. Oil from our own plants, obtained under the same conditions of distillation, 
had a specific gravity of 0.970. 
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A STUDY OF THE CAUSE OF TREMBLES (IN DOMESTIC ANIMALS) 
AND MILKSICKNESS (IN MAN).* 
BY C. B. JORDAN, JULIA P. WHELAN AND W. F. GIDLEY.! 

As early as 1820, there appeared in medical literature descriptions of the 
disease called milksickness. For nearly a hundred years these descriptions con- 
tinued to appear. ‘Their number runs into the hundreds. However, the writers 
of these articles confined their attention to the description of the symptoms of the 
disease. It is only within the past few years that any work has been done to de- 
termine the cause of the disease. 

The early settlers of Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Kentucky, North Carolina and 
adjoining States were severely affected by the malady. As the lands were brought 
under cultivation the disease became less prevalent, but the outbreaks of it con- 
tinue in certain parts of these States. It has been a limiting factor in the produc- 
tion of beef and dairy products in some of the above States even as late as five 
years ago. As late as 1923, domestic animals have died from it in Indiana. 

It has now been fairly well established that the so-called milksickness (in man) 
and trembles (in domestic animals) is due to white snakeroot, Eupatorium urtt- 
cefolium, which is synonymous with Eupatorium ageratoides. (For confirmation 
of this see Bulletin No. 270, Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and Technical Bulletin 15, North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station.) 
Feeding experiments have been conducted by the Purdue University Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station staff and animals have died with the typical symptoms of 
the disease. ‘Therefore there is no doubt in the minds of the workers here regarding 
the cause of this disease. 

Little work has been done to determine the toxic principle of the plant. Dr. 
E. L. Moseley? studied this problem and from feeding experiments with rabbits and 
concluded that aluminum phosphate caused this disease. Later Moseley* (1917) 
concluded that the resin of white snakeroot caused the disease. Many feeding 
experiments have been conducted, but, beyond the work of Moseley, little has been 
done to determine the toxic principle of this plant. This study was begun for the 
sole purpose of determining if possible the toxic principle or principles. The 
Purdue Experiment Station Staff was interested in feeding experiments, but 
the one question that concerned us was ‘‘What is the toxic principle?” and all 
our experiments were directed towards this part of the problem. 

The material for this work was supplied to us by the workers in the Purdue 
Experiment Station. It consisted of the whole plant above the ground includ- 
ing stems, leaves, and flowers. ‘The plants were collected in the autumn before 
frost (from the middle to the end of September), while the plants were in bloom 
and before seeds were formed. ‘They were collected on a tract of land about two 
miles northwest of Purdue University known as ‘““McCormic Woods.’ These 





* This work was done at the request of the Purdue University Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

1 From the laboratories of the Purdue University School of Pharmacy. 

2E. L. Moseley, ‘‘The Cause of Trembles and Milksickness,’’ Med. Rec. (N. Y.), 75, 
No. 20, 1909. 

3 Moseley, ‘‘Milksickness and Trembles Caused by Resin of White Snakeroot,’ Joid., 
92, No. 10, 1917. 
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woods are rather dense and the soil is rich and plentifully supplied with leaf mould. 
The wood abounds in large oaks, beeches, walnut and hickory trees. It has not 
been pastured for several years because it is known that poisonous plants grow 
there. 

Dr. E. G. Campbell, botanist for the Purdue University School of Agriculture, 
carefully identified these plants as Eupatorium urticefolium. We considered 
this necessary because there are known to be about forty species of this genus in 
the United States and urticefolium is the only one that has been proved to be 
poisonous to grazing animals. 

EXPERIMENTAL PART. 

First Experiment.—A considerable quantity of the whole dried plant (except 
the roots) was reduced to a fine powder. One hundred-gram portions of this ma- 
terial were moistened with six different solvents noted below, allowed to macerate 
for twenty-four hours, and than packed in ordinary drug percolaters and percolated 
slowly with the selected menstrum as follows: 


(a) U.S. P. diluted alcohol (50%) (d) '/:% aqueous solution of hydrochloric acid 
(6) U.S. P. aleohol (95%) (e) Equal parts of ether and chloroform 
(c) 70% alcohol (f) Diluted alcohol containing 1/2.% hydro- 


chloric acid 


(a) The fluid extract from (a) was evaporated to dryness on a water-bath. 
Considerable residue was obtained. This was taken up in 100 cc. of water and this 
aqueous extract was given to a rabbit by means of a stomach tube. No symptoms 
were shown in the rabbit. 

(b) ‘The fluid extract from (b) was evaporated on a water-bath and con- 
siderable residue was obtained. An attempt was made to dissolve this residue in 
100 ce. of water. ‘This was a failure, due, perhaps, to the fact that it contained 
so much resin. The aqueous extract was given to a rabbit by stomach tube and 
the resinous residue by capsule. No symptoms were shown in the rabbit except a 
slight loss in weight. 

(c) The fluid extract from (c) was evaporated to dryness on a water-bath, 
taken up in 100 cc. of water and given to a rabbit by stomach tube. No results 
were observed except a slight loss of weight. 

(d) ‘The fluid extract from (d) was evaporated nearly to dryness on a water- 
bath. Considerable residue was obtained. ‘This was taken up in 100 cc. of water 
and given to a rabbit by stomach tube. The rabbit died in four (4) hours, but no 
symptoms of trembles were detected. Postmortem showed severe irritation of 
the stomach walls and corrosion. Upon investigation we found that all of the 
hydrochloric acid had not been evaporated and that death was caused by the high 
acid content of the aqueous extract. 

(e) The fluid extract from (e) was evaporated on a water-bath and a large 
amount of resinous residue was obtained. ‘This was insoluble in water, therefore 
it was taken up in capsules and given to a rabbit. No symptoms were apparent. 

(f) The fluid extract from (f) was evaporated to dryness on a water-bath. 
A large amount of residue was obtained. This was taken up in 200 cc. of water, 
carefully neutralized by sodium bicarbonate, and given to a rabbit by stomach 
tube. No effects were apparent except that the animal was very thirsty. 
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In all of these experiments the temperatures of the animals were taken at 
regular intervals and analyses of the urines were made. ‘Therefore, if toxic prin- 
ciples were present in the residues, they would have been detected. We concluded 
from this series of experiments that we either had not extracted the toxic principle 
(which we now know is not true) or that the heat of the water-bath was sufficient 
to decompose the toxic principle. Later experiments have proved that the heat of 
the water-bath destroys the toxic principle. Workers at the Purdue Experiment 
Station have verified this by feeding experiments and we believe that it is definitely 
determined that the temperature of a water-bath for a few hours is sufficient to de- 
compose the toxic principle. 

At this point a consultation was held with the workers on feeding experiments 
in the Purdue Experiment Station. It was decided to continue research along this 
line, but not to use heat on our extracts and to increase the amount of drug given 
to each rabbit. 

Second Experiment.—Five hundred (500) grams of the leaves and flower buds 
were ground to a fine powder. The powder was moistened with water containing 
1/19 of 1% of hydrochloric acid, allowed to macerate 24 hours, and packed in a 
percolater and slowly percolated with this menstruum. 

We began giving this fluid extract to a rabbit by stomach tube. After re- 
ceiving this fluid extract from approximately 150 grams of the drug, the rabbit 
died. The following data were secured: 


Weight of rabbit—2225 grams. Respiration, heart, and temperature—normal at the 


beginning of the experiment. 
Feb. 13, rabbit was given 100 cc. of above-described fluid extract. 
Feb. 14, rabbit was given 300 cc. of above-described fluid extract. 
Feb. 15, at 9 a.m. rabbit was given 135 cc. of above-described fluid extract. 


Animal showed signs of toxicity resembling the therapeutic action of this weed on 
cattle and sheep. Rabbit died at 12:15P.m. Autopsy was performed immediately 
with the following results: 


Heart—dilated, pale in color, muscles pale. Lungs—lower lobe showed areas of deep red 
color indicating hyperemia, otherwise entire lung normal. Stomach—strong odor of drug upon 
opening. Lining showed slight irritation. Jntestines—The veins seem distended, especially 
those of the small intestine. Adrenals—normal. Kidneys—Capsule stripped easily leaving a 
mottled surface; pale; boundary between cortex and medulla very much congested. The kid- 
neys appeared to be slightly larger than normal. Brain—normal. Spleen—dark in color, other- 
wise normal. 


Two hundred grams of the marc from this percolation were fed to a hen with 
no apparent effect. “This would indicate that the '/,o of 1% aqueous-hydrochloric- 
acid menstruum extracted all the toxic principle of the drug. 

Another portion of this fluid extract was tested for the presence of alkaloids. 
None were present. A third portion was tested for glucosides. There was a very 
slight reduction of the Fehling solution, but not enough to indicate the presence of 
glucosides. ‘These experiments were repeated with the same results. Therefore 
we believe that the toxic principle is neither an alkaloid nor a glucoside. 

Third Experiment.—Another 500-gram portion of the ground drug was mac- 
erated and percolated with a '/;o of 1% aqueous solution of HCl. We were unable 
to give this fluid extract to a rabbit for a day or two after percolation. When we 
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were ready to administer it, we noticed a pronounced fermentation odor which would 
indicate that the fluid extract had undergone some process of fermentation. The 
thought occurred to us, “‘Does fermentation destroy the active principle of the 
drug?’ To determine this point, sufficient fermented fluid extract to represent 
263 grams of drug was given to a rabbit with no effect. In fact the animal gained 
weight. This experiment was repeated with the same result. Therefore we con- 
cluded that fermentation destroys the active principle of the drug. 

Fourth Experiment.—The finely ground drug was again macerated and perco- 
lated with !/10 of 1% of aqueous HCI as in Experiments 2 and 3. This fluid extract 
was ‘‘shaken out’’ with petroleum ether, next with chloroform, and finally with 
anhydrous ether. Each of these solvents was evaporated in a current of air 
and little or no residue was obtained from either of them. It is interesting to note, 
however, that very disagreeble emulsions were formed with both the chloroform 
and anhydrous ether menstruums. ‘There may be saponins in the plant and these 
may have caused the emulsions. 

The above fluid extract was made alkaline and ‘‘shaken out’’ with ether, petro- 
leum ether, chloroform, toluene, and amyl alcohol. All of these solvents were evap- 
orated in a current of air, but no residue other than slight stains was obtained. 

Fifth Experiment.—Volatile Oil Experiment. Several grams of the drug were 
moistened with water and distilled with steam. A small amount of a volatile 
oil lighter than water was obtained. ‘This volatile oil had a distinct odor of pinene. 
Time did not permit us to determine whether this volatile oil was toxic or not. 

Another portion of the ground drug was percolated with the same menstruum 

io Of 1% HCl) used in Experiments 2, 3, and 4. This fluid extract was made dis- 
ties tly acid with strong HCI for the purpose of decomposing any glucoside if pres- 
ent and testing for same. As soon as the strong acid was added, a pronounced 
apple-like odor was noted. This made us think that there might be some constit- 
uent freed or changed in some way by the acid, giving a new volatile constituent 
which produced this apple-like odor. 

To determine whether the above was true or not, 200 cc. of this fluid extract 
were then treated with strong HCI and distilled in a partial vacuum and the dis- 
tillate collected in a container cooled with ice. About 1 cc. of a volatile constituent 
(either a volatile oil or ester) was obtained. ‘This volatile constituent was heavier 
than water, rather thick, and of yellowish brown color. It has a penetrating odor 
which to some was nauseous and seemed to cause a slight dizziness, while to others 
it was a pungent, pleasing odor. A suspension of this constituent in water gave 
the agreeable apple-like odor previously mentioned. This oily-like volatile con- 
stituent was shaken with sodium carbonate to neutralize any acid and then washed 
with water. It was then injected into the ear vein of a five-months old rabbit, 
and no toxic results were apparent. 

An attempt was made to secure more of this volatile constituent in order to 
determine whether it was toxic if given by way of mouth. We were able to lib- 
erate a sufficient amount of it to give the pronounced odor, but, when we distilled it, 
we were unable to secure more than a suspension of it in water. This suspension 
was given to a rabbit by way of mouth, but no toxic symptoms were apparent. 

We attribute our failure to secure a second portion of this volatile constituent to 
the fact that our fluid extract was not sufficiently concentrated as was perhaps our 
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first one. ‘Time did not permit a repetition of this experiment to determine this 
point. We believe this part of the work worthy of further investigation. 

Sixth Experiment.—Four hundred grams of the crude drug were shaken for 
an hour with acetone, the drug expressed and the acetone filtered. This acetone 
extract was evaporated in a current of air to avoid any possibility of decomposi- 
tion by high temperatures. A heavy resinous residue was obtained. To obtain the 
pure resin, this residue was taken up in absolute alcohol and the alcoholic solution 
poured into water. This gave a very fine colloidal suspension of the resin, which, 
was unfilterable with our best laboratory filters. This colloidal suspension of the 
resin was acidified with HCl and a flocculent precipitate of the resin was obtained. 
This was filtered out and washed free from acid. ‘The filtrate (A) and washing were 
reserved for future tests. -The filtered acid-free resin was dissolved in the least 
amount of absolute alcohol and this solution poured into water, giving us a suspen- 
sion of the pure resin in an hydroalcoholic menstruum. The alcohol was evapo- 
rated in a current of air, leaving a fine aqueous suspension of the resin. ‘This 
resinous suspension was given to a rabbit by stomach tube, but no toxic symptoms 
were observed, indicating that the resin is not the toxic principle. 

The filtrate (A) was tested for the presence of aluminum salts and a heavy 
gelatinous precipitate of Al(OH); was obtained, thus confirming the reports of pre- 
vious workers regarding the presence of aluminum salts in the drug. The toxic 
principle cannot be due to inorganic aluminum salts or it would not have been de- 
stroyed by heat and fermentation. It is possible that there are toxic organic 
aluminum compounds present which are decomposed by heat and fermentation. 
We believe that this is worthy of further investigation. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

We believe that the above experiments have demonstrated the following facts: 

1. That the toxic principle of the plant is destroyed at the temperature of the 
water-bath. 

2. That an aqueous menstruum containing !/ 9 of 1% of HCl extracts the toxic 
principle from the plant. 

3. That there is neither alkaloid nor glucoside present in the plant. 

4. That the fluid extract with the '/ 1») of 1%; HCl menstruum readily ferments 
and this fermented fluid extract is non-toxic. 

5. That the following menstruums: petroleum ether, ether, chloroform, amyl 
alcohol, and toluene do not shake out from either the acid or alkaline fluid extract 
of the plant more than the slightest of residues, in most cases mere stains. 

6. That by steam distillation of the plant a volatile oil is obtained having the 
odor of pinene. 

7. That the addition of strong hydrochloric acid to the fluid extract of the 
plant produces a volatile constituent with a pronounced apple-like odor. This 
constituent is heavier than water, yellowish brown in color. We believe that this 
is worthy of further investigation. 

8. ‘That the drug contains a great deal of resin, but the pure resin is not the 
toxic principle. 

9. ‘That the drug contains considerable aluminum salts, but the toxicity of the 
drug is not due to inorganic aluminum salts. 
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MEXICAN CACTUS A SUBSTITUTE FOR CACTUS GRAN DIFLORUS.* 
BY OLIVER ATKINS FARWELL. 


For a great number of years, a cactus has been imported from Mexico as 
official Cactus Grandiflorus. In view of this fact, it may be of interest to phar- 
macists and physicians to know that this spurious drug that is being marketed as 
the genuine in all probability has not the therapeutic properties that have been 
proved by experimentation and administration to belong to the genuine Cactus 
grandiflorus Linn. Having long suspected the identity of this drug and believing 
it to be a spurious article, I took the necessary steps some years ago to have flower- 
ing and fruiting specimens taken from the plants that produced the commercial 
drug in order that it might be properly identified. The specimens were duly 
received and upon careful examination the species was found to be that which per- 
haps is best known to the botanical world as the Cereus nycticallus Link; also as 
Cereus pteranthus Link and Otto. Britton and Rose, who are acknowledged by all to 
be the leading authorities on the Cactaceae, are now revising the Cactus Family 
and they have split the old genus Cereus intoa number of genera. The Night Bloom- 
ing Cereus and allied plants have been made to constitute the genus Selenicereus 
and that speciesfrom which is derived the Mexican drug is Selenicereus pteranthus 
(Link and Otto) Britton and Rose. The genuine Cactus grandiflorus Linn. becomes 
Selenicereus grandiflorus (Linn) Britton and Rose. The two species differ in many 
characters as well as in geographical distribution; the flowers of the plant yielding 
the Mexican drug are funnel-shaped while those of Selenicereus grandiflorus are 
saucer-shaped; the areolae on the stems of the latter bear a few small spines around 
) mm. in length and an equal number of slender, flexuous-bristles around 1 em. in 
length; the areolae on the stems of the Mexican drug bear only small spines, the 
flexuous bristles so characteristic of the genuine article being absent. A few years 
ago, Mr. E. M. Holmes, of London, Eng., in a private letter, most emphatically 
denied the existence of Cactus grandi/florus Linn. in Mexicoand claimed thatitwasim- * 
possible to get the genuine crude drug from that country. A search of botanical 
literature confirmed the statement of Mr. Holmes that Mexico is not a country in 
which the Cactus Grandiflorus, to use its official title, is native; the species is not 
known there except as a show plant in some greenhouse or plant conservatory; 
it is therefore impossible, on this account alone, that it could be a source of the 
Mexican drug. This spurious drug from Selenicereus pteranthus is still coming 
into the country from Mexico and being marketed as the genuine Cactus Grandi- 
florus. 

DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY, 

PaRKE, Davis & CoMPANY, 
DETROIT, MICH. 








OLD BOTANICAL GARDENS. 


A writer in the Gartenwelt (Berlin) states 
that while prior to the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century botanic gardens existed, it 
was not until about this time that great in- 
terest was exhibited. In 1560 there were 


fifty such gardens in Italy, one was founded 
at Pisa in 1543, one at Padua in 1546 and still 
exists. The garden of Bologna was founded 
in 1568 and those at Rome and Florence were 
commenced about the same time. The one 
at Leiden, Holland dates from 1575. 





* Scientific Section A. Ph. A., Asheville meeting, 1923. 
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ON THE SAMPLING OF CRUDE DRUG.* 
BY A. JOHN SCHWARZ. 


The problem of sampling crude drug, in order to obtain an official sample, 
is much more difficult than it is usually believed to be by those who have not come in 
contact with this phase of drug work. With but few exceptions no two lots of drug 
are ever received in duplicate conditions. Local collectors, after having cured 
the drug, pack it loosely in burlap bags; at the collecting centers the cured drug is 
usually baled before it is sent into market. Adulterations can be more cleverly 
covered in baled drug than in those cases where drug is packed into bags with foot 
pressure. Drug should be examined macroscopically and, whenever necessary, 
followed by microscopical examination, to establish its identity. ‘The amount 
of foreign material, both organic and inorganic, should be determined and checked 
up against the standard requirements. 

Root bark should be examined for presence of stem bark; leaves, fruits and 
seeds should be examined for excess presence of stem material, and so on—each 
shipment should be examined through it’s official sample to determine whether or 
not it comes within the limitations of the official definition. 

But what is the official sample? At this point we seem to run into difficulty. 
It is the opinion of one group that sampling should be carried out on a percentage 
basis; that is, 10% of a shipment, according to their plan, would be inspected and 
the conclusions for the whole lot would be based on that portion. ‘This is inter- 
preted that in the case of a 50 bag shipment, only five bags would be inspected. 
Personally I am opposed to such a plan, and, I feel reasonably sure that I have 
followers who agree with me that every bag, bale, box or barrel of drug should be 
examined and passed upon for its identity. This principle, I believe, is held .by 
manufacturing pharmacists. My experience as pharmacognosist has conclusively 
proven this factor to me. It is not a common occurrence, but occasionally a bag 
’ of foreign drug will be received as part of a labeled shipment. I am satisfied 
that this is not a willful adulteration in all cases, as it is incredible that a drug 
collector would adulterate low priced drug with a more expensive article. Such 
cases as have come to my notice within the past year are Bloodroot in a Mandrake 
shipment; Serpentaria in Blue Cohosh; Veratrum in Black Hellebore; Pink Root 
in Serpentaria. It is true that in most cases the error would be checked up by the 
drug miller, but if an inexperienced miller would grind a 5 bag shipment of Serpen- 
taria containing one bag of Pink Root, it is not difficult to imagine the Pink Root 
going through the mill undetected. Also, for apparently no reason other than 
adulteration there are times when a bag or two of dirty or unwashed roots appear 
in a shipment of clean roots. By the percentage method of inspection, bags of this 
type might be missed, which when ground up with the shipment, would greatly 
increase the percentage of inert foreign material, thereby reducing the therapeutic 
value of the entire shipment. 

The first step toward getting the official sample is getting a composite sample. 
This sample consists of a portion of drug obtained from various parts of each con- 
tainer in the shipment. ‘This sort of sampling will be greatly affected by the 





* Read before the Unofficial Conference of U.S. P. and N. F. Revision Workers at Chicago, 
January 12, 1924. See also Resolution on p. 247 of this issue. which was adopted following the 
reading of this paper. 
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size of the shipment. A shipment of a few bags will receive closer inspection than 
carload lots. This expression probably calls for an explanation. Let me make 
myself ,clear by citing my routine method of inspecting drug. Shipments of 10 
bags or less are sampled from the top, bottom and side. Larger shipments than these 
are inspected by sampling the top and side of one bag, bottom and side of another, 
top and side of the third and so on. In handling carload lots, inspection con- 
sists of sampling the top of bag No. 1, the side of bag No. 2, the bottom of bag No. 3, 
the side of bag No. 4, the top of bag No. 5, andsoon. ‘This procedure is followed 
if the general run of the drug is uniform. If any one or more bags stand out as 
being decidedly different, an individual sample is taken and set aside for special 
study. 

After the composite sample has been obtained by the above method, it is nec- 
essary to reduce it to the working sample, which, of course, turns out to be the 
official sample. ‘This is obtained by using the quartering principle. ‘The compos- 
ite sample, after having been thoroughly mixed and sifted to remove sand and 
fine dirt as well as broken pieces of drug, is divided into four equal portions. One 
of these quarters is then taken and again divided into four parts. This is con- 
tinued until one of the quarters is reduced to working size, or one pound for each 
thousand pounds or less of drug which it represents. In choosing the final quarter 
a more representative sample may be obtained by taking one half of two opposite 
final quarters and combining them. ‘The portion of dirt, sand and broken pieces 
of drug which were sifted out is now quartered on the same plan as that just 
described. ‘The final quarter of this is then added to the final quarter of the above 
which then constitutes an official sample. 

Drug, for the purpose of sampling, can be divided into two classes, that of which 
the component parts haye a diameter greater than 1 cm. and less thanl em. Drug 
which has a diameter of less than 1 cm. is sampled by means of a sampler of the 
type used in the cereal industry for grain sampling, whereby a core of the drug is 
removed. This class would include small seeds and fruits, trichomes, spores, etc. 
There is no doubt that this produces a uniform representative sample. This sort 
of sampling must be resorted to rather than the method employed for sampling the 
other class of drug. ‘The difficulty in this class is due to the fact that when the 
container is punctured the drug pours out. 

In sampling the drug of larger diameter than the above, the container is sliced 
at various points as has been mentioned when treating of the manner in which the 
official sample is obtained. It might be well to consider a few special points in 
sampling drug of this class. First, we have roots, which, when badly intermingled, 
are best sampled by use of a hook. Drug treated in this way would include 
Gelsemium, Sarsaparilla, Asparagus Root, Hydrangea, Licorice Root, Queen of the 
Meadow, Culver’s Root, and many other similar drugs. There is much danger of 
obtaining an unrepresentative sample due to the fact that when these roots are 
pulled out much of the silica and fine dirt is brushed off. 

Second, there are the barks with which we have similar difficulty; these are 
Cotton Root Bark, Blackberry Bark and the like. 

Third, the leaves, particularly those in baled lots, which have been packed 
before they are thoroughly dried, give us considerable trouble. It is important 
that we obtain samples from the center of the bale. Everyone realizes the diffi- 
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culty encountered in splitting bales because of the subsequent difficulty in storing 
or rebaling. Yet an article by B. Pater, the abstract of which appeared in the 
Pharmazeutische Zeitung, proves conclusively that such a procedure should be 
followed. He tells of the alkaloidal content of mildewed Hyoscyamus leaves being 
reduced to one-half of the normal content. Leaves which are packed before 
being thoroughly cured are very susceptible to mildew. Baled drug, which has 
not been sufficiently dried, receives enough of an air current through the surface por- 
tion of the bale to prevent any mildew formation and for this reason when a sample 
is taken only from the exterior portion of the bale, the assay result would classify 
it as normal drug. But upon grinding the bale and assaying a sample of the 
ground drug, the alkaloidal strength would show up as approximately half stand- 
ard. While Pater’s work has been confined only to Hyoscyamus, there is no reason 
for believing that other drugs do not undergo similar decomposition of their con- 
stituents under similar conditions. 

As stated before, every one of you is probably aware of the difficulties en- 
countered in drug sampling. You are perhaps likewise aware of the fact that 
there are as many methods employed in sampling drug as there are people engaged 
in this line of work. ‘This fact was probably best brought home to those present 
at the Plant Science Seminar conducted at the University of Minnesota this past 
summer. Several experiments were carried out on ash determinations as well as 
alkaloidal determinations in which two or more people were asked to obtain a sample 
from the same lot of drug. In no two cases did the samples check up satisfactorily, 
especially in the case of the ash determinations. 

I feel confident that all houses engaged in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals 
will agree that the foregoing method is the most satisfactory for obtaining authen- 
tic representative samples. The percentage method of inspection may be used to 
advantage by government representatives in their inspection of imported drugs, 
and also by those houses dealing only with the collection and distribution of crude 
drugs. However, pharmaceutical manufacturing houses cannot afford to put their 
well-established reputations at stake when the question of authentically identifying 
crude drug is based upon the percentage method of inspection, and consequently I 
feel that the above method should be given due consideration when the definition 
for obtaining an official sample is formulated. 

DEPARTMENT OF PHARMACOGNOSY, 
Eu Litty & CoMpPANny, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
DISCUSSION. 

CHAIRMAN Cook: Could not some machine be devised with a cylindrical cutter that would 
remove a core from a bale of compressed leaves or flowers or similar drug which could be laid out 
in a trough so that the sample would show the drug in the order in which it was placed in the bale? 

Mr. ScHWARz: Such a scheme has been worked with Scopola, and such a sample might 
well be designated the official sample. I am quite confident that within the next few years a 
machine for very rapidly boring bales will be on the market and used for sampling every bale of a 


shipment. 

Mr. Giycart: I wish to know what type of mill to use in a laboratory for grinding samples. 
In the grinding of drug, is not the usual high speed mill liable to develop so much heat as to “burn” 
the drug and partially destroy the alkaloid? Would a ball mill be better, and is the heat developed 
as high in grinding with such a mill? 

E. L. NEwcoms: High speed mills will generate heat, and care must be exercised to pre- 
vent loss of the active constituent of the drug. In the case of cloves, a special grind is followed to 
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prevent vaporizing the volatile oil. The deterioration of the alkaloids in Nux Vomica has been 
noted from grinding the drug very fine in high speed mills. The proper grinding of drugs is one 
of the great unsolved problems. There is need for a model laboratory mill. If specifications for 
such a mill could be formulated, there would be no trouble about its manufacture, for it would 
be in demand. If those who desire such a mill could get together and present their needs to a 
manufacturer of mills, it might lead to the production of an ideal laboratory mill. 

JEORGE D. BEAL: We have been using, at the University of Illinois, a ball mill for grinding 
inorganic samples. Several times our laboratory man has attempted to grind drug samples, 
but it has not proved satisfactory. To obtain a fairly uniform sample, frequent sifting is neces- 
sary, and this involves much time and attention. Stramonium grinds easily, and Aloe also, if 
handled right. The ball mill does not heat so rapidly because it grinds more slowly. We have 
found it useful as a shaker in extraction with immiscible solvents. Even with ether, there is no 
tendency to emulsification. 


CAN THE ANTHRAQUINONE DRUGS BE SCIENTIFICALLY VALUED?* 
BY GEORGE D. BEAL. 
The quantitative valuation of any substance can only be accomplished when 
some ONE at least of the following conditions can be satisfied: 
1—The constituent must be capable of separation in pure form in such fashion that the 
usual form of gravimetric determination may be completed. 
2—It must undergo some characteristic reaction which may be quantitatively measured. 
3—It must have some physical constant which can be quantitatively measured. 
4—It must produce some definite and measurable physiological action. 
Condition | requires that the substance contain some constituent capable of 
separation unchanged, or as a definite compound, the nature of which may be 


Conditions 2 and 3 require that the nature of the constituent be so well known 
that the physical or chemical constant may be correlated with the composition of 
the drug. 

Condition 4 requires the recognition of some definite physiological property, 
that this property be the cause of a phenomenon which can be accurately observed 
and measured, and that this property is so well recognized that a standard can be 
described in some way for purposes of reference. 

The Constitution of the Drugs. It is now definitely known that the characteris- 
tic principles which are separated in the course of a laboratory investigation are 
derivatives of methyl anthraquinones. Evidence points to the existence of these 
in the drug in part in the free state andin part in a form of combination which is 
akin to a glucoside. 

The glucoside hypothesis is favored for the following reasons. (a) Glucoside 
like derivatives have actually been isolated and on appropriate treatment have 
vielded a sugar and anthraquinone. (b) Prolonged extraction in presence of water 
and of high temperatures yields an extract from which much larger amounts of free 
anthraquinone can be separated than when extraction takes place under non- 
hydrolyzing conditions. (c) The action of hydrolyzing agents on the drug or the 
extract therefrom produces a greatly increased yield of free anthraquinone deriva- 
tives. 





* Read before the Unofficial Conference of U.S. P. and N. F. Revision Workers at Chicago, 
January 12, 1924. 
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Possible Methods of Valuation.—The writer is inclined to discard for the pres- 
ent possible biological methods of assay. The properties do not lend themselves 
to accurate measurement and the relative effects of the free and conjugated hy- 
droxy methylanthraquinones are not definitely understood. 

Chemical Standardization.—The second objection to biological standardiza- 
tion, lack of correlation of composition and properties, is equally applicable here. 
There are certain factors, however, which can be measured by chemical means. 

Tschirch' and others have suggested a series of possible methods: 

1—A spectroscopic method based on the absorption spectra of the alkali saltsof the hydroxy- 
methyl anthraquinones. 

2—Colorimetric measurement of the alkali salts. 

3—Colorimetric as above but without the colorimeter. 

4—Precipitation by coupling with diazotized p-nitranilin. 

Warin’ has developed a colorimetric method based upon the reaction with 
nickel salt and alkali, as used by Beal and Okey? in qualitative work. 

Daels‘ has used extraction with chloroform, before and after hydrolysis with 
sulphuric acid, to determine what he designates as “‘free’’ and ‘‘combined’”’ hydroxy- 
methyl anthraquinones. 

Beal and Gunton® have, they believe, successfully applied this method in the 
examination of Frangula, Cascara, Rhubarb and Rumex, both R. crispus and 
R. ecklonianus. 

Fuller® has likewise used it and recommends it for further study by the A.O.A.C. 
He has used the colorimetric method with less success, and has used the diazoni- 
tranilin method for aloin. 

Throughout recent literature the sentiment prevails that a very good indica- 
tion of the extent of the free and combined anthraquinone content may be had by 
an application of Daels method. 

The principal criticism of the colorimetric method is that of all such methods, 
together with the difficulty of obtaining a standard which will possess the same color 
values as the unknown. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 

UrBana, ILL. 
DISCUSSION. 

A. G. DuMeEz: I wonder if the anthraquinones give a true indication of the therapeutic 
values. I recall a sample of Rhubarb from which the methyanthraquinones had been extracted 
and yet it still possessed cathartic properties. There are so many possible forms of combination 
that we hardly know the true therapeutic constituent. The physiological value of the drug bears 
to some extent a relation to the total amount of the derivatives. 

Mr. Giycart: A sample of crude powdered Cascara reported upon some time ago, ap- 
parently had depreciated about 50 per cent. in value during a year’s time. Is there any explana- 
tion of this? 

Geo. D. BEA: It is doubtful if deterioration would occur at this rate. Youcan hardly 
find a more stable compound than these anthraquinone derivatives. For example, in my work a 
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few years ago with Miss Okey, we wished to verify a specimen of emodin by a determination of the 
carbon and hydrogen content. Following the ordinary combustion procedure, the specimen was 
burned in an atmosphere of pure oxygen using copper oxide in the combustion tube. The copper 
oxide was heated to a white heat. Under these conditions, we found an orange-red sublimate in 
small amount in the absorption train which indicated that a portion of the material had passed 
over this white hot copper oxide in an atmosphere of pure oxygen and had undergone little, if any, 
change. 

E. L. NEwcoms: Some one has pointed out that “‘black hearted’”’ Rhubarb yields a product 
which contains a larger amount of anthraquinones than does solid fresh rhubarb. ‘There is another 
point that has not been mentioned heretofore. The astringent properties possessed by Rhubarb 
bear an important relation to its therapeutic value. Possibly the anthraquinones, glucosidic 
in nature, are in combination with the tannins. At any rate, no method which measures merely 
the laxative properties and does not take into consideration the astringent values will fully estimate 
the value of the drug. ‘The importance of these compounds should be considered in connection 
with the work on this drug. 

E. N. GaTHERcoAL: Dr. Beal was asked to present this paper at the Conference because 
it represents a type of unsolved problem in connection with Pharmacopeeial Revision that should 
be brought to our attention; the problem of the valuation of drugs. Perhaps in Europe and 
America during the last decade or so, more research work has been done on the determination 
and estimation of the active principles of the anthraquinone drugs than upon any other drug or 
zroup of drugs. Dr. Beal has splendidly presented the problem. Fortunately, the anthraquinone 
drugs, if properly prepared, are likely to be of uniform quality and are not liable to deteriorate, 
but rather, perhaps, tend to improve upon aging. 

Mr. WARREN: Whether the anthraquinone reactions really do evaluate this group of 
drugs, or even can be relied upon to detect these drugs, is a question that has arisen in con- 
nection with certain problems. I recall that at one time, a certain compound medicine was 
claimed to contain cascara, but I could not, after repeated trial, obtain any identifying reactions. 
Yet there was no question but that the therapeutic properties fully indicated cascara. 





REPORT OF THE SCOVILLE ORGANOLEPTIC METHOD FOR THE 
VALUATION OF CAPSICUM.* 
BY ELMER H. WIRTH AND E. N. GATHERCOAL. 

The Scoville Organoleptic Test offers a simple and fairly accurate means of 
determining the approximate pungency of a given sample of Capsicum. Although 
it possesses to a certain degree the limitations of all organoleptic tests it may be 
considered as being of greater value than the average in as much as it depends upon 
the sensation of pungency rather than on the sense of taste. This greatly elimi- 
nates the personal equation so prominent in the great majority of organoleptic 
tests. Experiments with unknown samples on students show a fairly consistent 
check as to results and the factor due to personal equation is quite constant. 

The test itself as proposed for the U. S. P. is as follows: mix well 1.0 Gm. of 
the powdered capsicum in 50 cc. of alcohol in a stoppered flask and macerate for 
24 hours. Dilute 0.1 cc. of the clear supernatant liquid with 140 cc. of a 10% solu- 
tion of sugar in distilled water. Five cc. of this solution swallowed at once will 
produce a distinct sensation of pungency and taste of capsicum in the mouth and 
throat. 

The pungency of capsicum is generally conceded to be due to capsaicin. ‘This 
test therefore sets a standard for the minimum amount of capsaicin permissible in 





* Read before the Unofficial Conference of U.S. P. and N. F. Revision Workers at Chicago, 
January 12, 1924. 
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the official drug and requires that a dilution of 1 part of the capsicum powder 
in 70,000 parts must give the characteristic pungent sensation. 

This immediately suggests that a slight modification of the test would make it 
applicable as an analytical method to determine the approximate percentage of 
capsaicin in a given sample of capsicum. By preparing a series of graduated dilu- 
tions and performing the test on each, the greatest dilution still giving the positive 
pungent reaction can readily be selected. This can, of course, be considered only as 
an approximate value as there are undoubtedly some limitations. ‘The degree of 
pungency is difficult to detect within certain limits. ‘The element of fatigue also 
enters into the operation, and succeeding experiments must not be undertaken until 
the pungent sensation of the previous experiment has entirely disappeared. As a 
whole the method gives satisfactory results, and these results confirm what we 
have always believed, namely, that the larger the fruits of different species and 
varieties of capsicum, the less their degree of pungency. 

Some rather interesting experiments were prepared for the unofficial meeting 
of the members of the Revision Committee and those interested in pharmacopeceial 
work, at Chicago, January 12,1924. Three samples of chillies were submitted by 
Dr. E. L. Newcomb, the samples being from plants grown in the Medicinal Plants 
Garden of the University of Minnesota during 1923. These with two other sam- 
ples of chillies selected from the museum of the School of Pharmacy of the University 
of Illinois were submitted to the Scoville test, the dilutions having been prepared 
previous to the demonstration. Those present who tried the test confirmed the 
results which were as follows: 


Sample 1. Red Cluster Chillies, U. of M. Garden 1923. A fruit from 2 to 3 times the 
size of that of African chillies. 

Sample 2. Mombassa Chiliies, U. of M. Garden 1923. Grown from the seeds of true 
African Chillies. 

Sample 3. Japan Chillies, U. of M. Garden 1923. A fruit almost twice the size of that of 
African capsicum. 

Sample 4. Japan Chillies, U. of I. Museum. A fruit similar to Sample 3. 

Sample 5. African Chillies, U. of 1. Museum. A true African capsicum. 

Sample 6. Capsaicin, Bureau of Chemistry sample. 


I. ‘The test as outlined in the proposed Capsicum Monograph. 


Sample. Dilution. Result. 
l 1-70,000 No pungent sensation evident. 
2 1-70,000 Distinct pungent sensation evident. 
3. 1-70,000 No pungent sensation evident. 
4. 1-70,000 No pungent sensation evident. 
5. 1-70,000 Distinct pungent sensation evident. 


II. The test as modified to determine the approximate pungency of the 
samples. 

‘The samples were diluted until the sensation of pungency was approximately 
the same for all. 


Sample. Dilution. * Sample. Dilution. 
:. 1-45,000 4. 1—45,000 
2. 1—70,000 5. 1—70,000 
3 1—55,000 6. 1-10,000,000 
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The results are self-explanatory and show the rather interesting fact that home- 
grown capsicums are not inferior to imported ones. The fact that Sample 3 shows 
a greater pungency than Sample 4 would tend to show that the converse was really 
true. This cannot be accepted as final, however, as we have not proved the botanical 
source of the samples. 4 

As a whole, however, the experiments prove conclusively that there is a varia- 
tion in pungency between chillies of different sizes and different botanical sources, 
and that it is advisable to include only African Chillies. in the Pharmacopeeia. 
The Scoville test shows itself readily adaptable to detect this variation in pungency, 
and due to its simplicity and relatively accurate results, its inclusion in the Capsi- 
cum monograph is fully warranted. 


HYPOCHLORITE SOLUTIONS. 
BY RUTH M. DAVIS AND H. A. LANGENHAN. 
(Continued from p. 133, February JourNAL A. Pu. A.) 
(NO. 3) TECHNIQUE OF LABARRAQUE’S SOLUTION. 

‘The method of preparing the solutions of sodium hypochlorite has proved to 
be important in controlling the strength of the finished product. There are two 
different methods founded on the materials used, viz., that of passing chlorine gas 
into alkali solution, and that of mixing a solution of chlorinated lime with a solu- 
tion of sodium carbonate, sodium bicarbonate, sodium sulphate, or sodium phos- 
phate. 

The two methods are basically the same, varying only in small but important 
details, and these are best noted by reviewing the changes in formula in chronologi- 
cal order. 

Durand gives a description of the first method or Labarraque’s original process, 
that of passing chlorine gas into a solution of ‘‘subcarbonate of soda.” This proc- 
ess consists, first, in the preparation of the ‘sodium subcarbonate’”’ solution which 
was to be exactly saturated and must ‘“‘mark 12 degrees on Baume’s aerometer for 
salts.’ The chlorine was to be made in the following manner: The sodium chloride 
and manganese dioxide were placed in a ‘‘matrass.’’ “Apply a cork to the mouth of 
the matrass and place it on afurnace. A hydrostatic funnel for the introduction of 
the acid is adapted to the cork as well as a safety tube, bent at a right angle, and 
plunging by its extremity into a Woulfe bottle with two necks, containing water, 
destined to wash the chlorine. From the second neck of the bottle emerges another 
safety tube, whose extremity plunges in the bottle containing the solution of carbon- 
ate of soda.’’ Introduce the acid into the hydrostatic funnel and place a few 
“ignited coals under the matrass, and raise the temperature gradually, until the 
disengagement of chlorine ceases.” This should be continued until “‘one part of 
the chloride would discolour eighteen parts of sulphate of indigo.”’ 

Faraday did not change Labarraque’s method, but he passed the chlorine 
through the wash bottle into the sodium carbonate solution just so that ‘‘no carbonic 
acid was set free.” Payen introduced the second type of manipulation. His 
method consisted in mixing ‘“‘dry chloride of lime’’ with twelve parts of water, 
letting the liquor settle during three hours, in closed vessels, filtering and washing 
the dregs with two parts more of water, then dissolving the ‘‘soda’’ in the remainder 
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of the water, with the aid of gentle heat, and allowing the solution to cool. The 
two solutions were mixed, the mixture well stirred, and the precipitate allowed to 
settle. The clear liquid was decanted or filtered off and bottled securely. Here 
he notes an interesting detail that has been forgotten apd but recently recalled, 
viz., that the dregs might be washed to produce a weaker solution. 

In all the revisions of the U. S. Pharmacopeeia containing Labarraque’s Solu- 
tion (from 1840 to 1910), the sodium carbonate is dissolved separately from the 
chlorinated lime, in water varying in temperature. The revisions of 1840 to 1870 
inclusive, directed that the solution should be effected ‘‘with the aid of heat.” 
The revision of 1880 prescribed “‘boiling water.’’ Until 1880 no mention was made 
as to whether the carbonate solutions should be added cold, warm, or hot. In the 
1880 revision the sodium carbonate is dissolved and immediately poured into the 
chlorinated lime magma. In the 1890 revision the warm solution of the sodium 
carbonate is poured into the solution of calcium hypochlorite, and the whole mix- 
ture heated gently if it gelatinizes. This same method is used throughout the 
remaining revisions. No notice seems to have been taken by the revision commit- 
tees of Payen’s direction to cool the sodium carbonate solution before adding it to 
the lime magma. ‘The chlorinated lime magma was treated in several different 
ways according to the different revisions of the U. S. P. 

The 1840 and 1850 revisions, after Payen’s formula, were not so particular as 
to details as was Payen’s in his procedure. Essentially the technique was the same 
but the U. S. P. process omitted the washing of the lime precipitate. The chlori- 
nated lime was added to the water ‘in small portions.”’ Here arises a question as 
to the possibility of obtaining as smooth a mixture as when the chlorinated lime is 
triturated with water added gradually. In the 1860 revision this idea was incorpor- 
ated into the text for along with the change of terms was a change in manipulations. 
The chlorinated lime was triturated with small portions of water, and then set aside 
for twenty-four hours. (Payen called for three hours of maceration and the 1840 
revision suggests ‘‘several.’’) This revision allowed the lime residue to drain, 
then washed it with water sufficient to collect eight pints. The mixture of sodium 
carbonate and chlorinated lime was also allowed to drain and was washed until 
eleven and one-half pints of the finished product were obtained. ‘Thus the main 
modification was the requirement of definite volumes of chlorinated lime filtrate 
and of the finished product. This undoubtedly resulted in the preparation of a 
more uniform product as compared with older revisions. The 1870 revision in- 
troduced no change but a modification appears in that of 1880. This revision 
destroyed in part the attempts of the former revisions to control the volume of the 
finished product. It directed that the chlorinated lime be mixed with water, in a 
tared, covered dish, the solution of sodium carbonate added and, when cold enough, 
water to make the entire mixture weigh 1000 parts. After standing the mixture was 
strained through muslin, and further separation effected by siphoning off the clear 
liquid from any sediment that might appear. It was quite evident that less than 
1000 parts of the finished product would be obtained, due to the fact that the 
insoluble portion was included in original 1000 parts. Even though this revision 
eliminated the attempts of previous revisions to standardize the finished products, 
by controlling the amounts obtained, it was generally accepted as an improvement 
over former revisions since it was an evidence of a better understanding of the 
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properties of the material used. The great ease with which chlorine may be lost and 
the action of atmospheric carbon dioxide in precipitating the soluble lime salts are 
guarded against by the covered dish and the addition of the sodium carbonate solu- 
tion to the lime magma. ‘The method appeared to be feasible, especially since the 
requirement of available chlorine was only 2 per cent. but even this requirement 
was not attained in the finished product, so in 1890 a complete change was made. 
Payen’s process was again adopted. The chlorinated lime was triturated with 
two portions of water, transferred to a filter paper, and finally washed. ‘The fil- 
trate was mixed with the sodium carbonate solution, the mixture strained, and the 
residue washed until the filtrate obtained, weighed 1000 parts. Though the care 
in manipulation, as directed by the previous revision, was ignored, the mixing of 
the two solutions and the subsequent washing of the precipitate gave a finished 
product of definite weight with little loss of hypochlorite in the residue. But this 
process gave no better results than the process of the 1880 revision. There, little 
chlorine had been lost by evaporation, but much loss held by the magma; here, 
little chlorine had been lost in the magma due to the washings, but much lost by 
evaporation due to prolonged handling. ' 

In the 1890 and 1900 revisions this process was still maintained, but in 1910 a 
new technique was instituted, a simplification as to detail of preparation. Half of 
the water is added gradually to the chlorinated lime, the calcium hypochlorite solu- 
tion is filtered off and mixed with the sodium carbonate solution, the mixture is then 
filtered, and the residue washed with sufficient water to make the filtrate weigh 
1000 grams. But the chlorinated lime residue is not washed and as usual the loss 
of chlorine during the preparation makes it impossible to prepare a solution of the 
required strength, even though the purity rubric of the finished product had been 
lowered. 

There can be little doubt, after having reviewed the changes in the methods, 
that most of the important details in manipulation have at one time or another 
been detected but at no time have they all been included in the one perfect formula. 

Credit should be given to Arny and Dawson, who have combined the good 
points of these methods into one which seems to invariably give solutions of stand- 
ard and uniform strength. According to their procedure, the chlorinated lime 
is placed in a wide-mouthed bottle with the water and allowed to stand twenty-four 
hours with occasional shaking. The sodium carbonate solution is then added, 
the whole shaken for several minutes, and the mixture filtered. The lime residue 
is carefully washed to produce a product measuring 900 mils. 

Several other methods may be here noted. Graebe followed Labarraque’s 
procedure, that of passing chlorine into sodium hydroxide solution of known strength, 
thus preparing a stronger solution than that of the U. S. P. requirement. Dakin 
was the first to dissolve the sodium carbonate and macerate the chlorinated lime 
in the same water. He placed the entire amount of sodium carbonate and chlori- 
nated lime in a flask, added the water, and shook the whole occasionally for an hour, 
allowed the precipitate to settle, and siphoned off the supernatant fluid. Dau- 
fresne adopted Arny and Dawson’s technique to the extent of macerating the chlori- 
nated lime for six hours before adding the sodium carbonate solution. 

In conclusion it may be said that two factors influence the strength of the 
finished product, viz., first, the available chlorine content of the chlorinated lime 
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used, and second, the complete extraction of this chlorinated lime by the amount of 


water prescribed. 
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CHEMISTRY AND PREPARATION OF DECOLORIZED TINCTURE OF 
IODINE. 


BY SIMON MENDELSOHN.* 


A half-century ago, the colorless tincture was highly recommended for its ex- 
ternal application on account of its discutient propensities, and the supposed 
repulsive tendencies further ascribed to the tincture placed it in position as an in- 
dicated remedy by internal administration in general inflammatory affections. ! 

The preparation is practically devoid of the therapeutic virtues ordinarily 
attributed to elementary iodine, nevertheless constitutes a galenical of staple 
demand in pharmaceutical practice. 

The method of preparation, as prescribed in the N. F. IV, represents a totally 
inadequate procedure for production of the commodity upon a more or less exten- 
sive scale. 

Numerous conditions and difficulties, encountered in the course of digestion in 
particular, contribute to the uncertainty of quantity in the final yield of finished 
product. ‘The application of heat to facilitate solution and accelerate decoloriza- 
tion, presents a degree of danger due to the liability of precipitation of varying 
amounts of nitrogen iodide occasioned by the contact of ammonia and _ iodine. 
Nitrogen iodide is characterized by a violently explosive tendency, and when puri- 
fied and dried is susceptible to detonation by the mere contact of a feather. 

The precipitate, which is subsequently dissipated on completion of decoloriza- 





* Cincinnati, Ohio. 
1Am. J. M. Sc., 9, 398, 1865. 
2 “N. F. IV,” p. 228. 
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tion,*® has the constitution H;N: Nl; and represents a definite compound, formed 
through the following combination: 
2 NH; + 31, = NoHsl; + NH,I 
(Nitrogen iodide. ) 

The nitrogen iodide is probably the result of decomposition of ammonium 
hypo-iodate : 3NH,OI = NeHsls a NH; oo 3H20O. 

The hypo-iodate is formed when iodine is dissolved in an excess of ammonia: 

(Ammonium hypo-iodate. ) 

Production of the nitrogen halide compound is accompanied by the simulta- 
neous formation of hydriodic acid, which in turn combines with some of the re- 
sidual ammonia to form ammonium iodide. 


REVISED PROCESS. 


The following method was devised for large-scale production without the ap- 
plication of heat to affect digestion of the ingredients. Prepare a solution of 


Sodium thiosulphate 83.0 Gm. 
Ammonium hydroxide 28% 65.0 ce. 


adding sufficient water to adjust the total volume to 100.0 cc. Solution may be more 
readily accomplished, if desired, by first dissolving the thiosulphate in a little water, 
the ammonia added and the required volume completed with water. 

The mixture is transferred to a wide-mouthed jar of about 2 liters’ capacity 
and Tincture of Iodine U. S. P. added in small portions with thorough agitation 
until the end-point is nearly attained. Discontinue the addition of tincture when 
the mixture retains a trace of color. This can then be readily eliminated by the 
addition of a few more fragments of thiosulphate with vigorous stirring or shaking. 

A volume of approximately 1500.0 cc. of the U. S. P. Tincture is generally 
required, with a final yield of 1600.0 cc. of finished product. Allow the mixture 
to stand for several days in order to insure maximum precipitation of the crys- 
talline sodium tetrathionate which is formed as shown in the equation. 


2Na.$.0; + I, = 2NaIl + NaS,O¢ 
(Sodium tetrathionate. ) 

The decolorized tincture is filtered through paper after which it is ready 
for dispensing. The preparation contains in addition to the reaction products 
noted above, varying amounts of triethylammonium iodide N(C.H;);HI, traces 
of sodium iodide, and sulphate, ethyl iodide, iodoform (CHI;), ete. 

The alcoholic contents of the N. F. formula and the one here given are prac- 
tically identical. 
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tures; recently an eleventh painting was 
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and is described in the Chemist and Druggist of 
December 29, p. 911. The painting was 
purchased by R. Réder, a wholesale druggist 
of Vienna, and the description in C. & D. was 
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supplied by Dr. Heger. The original measures 
27 by 24 inches and differs from the other 
paintings wherein the Savior appears alone 
and in the one referred to a second person has 
been introduced. All these religious alle- 
gories are inspired by the same thought which 
is expressed in but slight variations; in all of 
them the Savior is seen holding a pair of scales; 
the same verses appear in almost every one; 
the inscriptions on the jars do not refer to 
drugs but Christian virtues. In the picture de- 
scribed the Savior’s: left hand is depicted as 
dipping into an open box inscribed with the 
word “‘Creitzwurz” (Polygala amara). 
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THE IMPERATIVE NEED OF HIGHER EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS.* 
BY FREDERICK J. WULLING. 


Why should pharmacy claim and establish collegiate standards? Because of the 
high degree of responsibility of the practitioner to the one who needs his service. 
Medicine, I believe, claims that its service involves more responsibility than that 
of any other profession. If this claim is to be disputed, let others dispute it— 
I will not. Pharmacy is so closely related to medicine that it shares in a very large 
measure medical responsibility. Indeed pharmacy is a major medical specialty. 
It was once an integral part of medicine but became so complex and diversified that 
it gradually became differentiated into a separate calling without losing any of 
its responsibilities, but actually increasing them. Why, then, did not pharmacy re- 
tain its undoubted professional aspect? Clearly because it admitted commercial 
activity into its practice and it did this because of lack of professional ideals such as 
actuate medicine. Lack of legal regulation of pharmaceutical practice also greatly 
aided and abetted commerce in the drug store. I do not severely blame-all phar- 
macists of to-day who carry on commerce. Many are born into the customs and 
practices of the drug store of to-day. Some real pharmacists who were conducting 
real professional pharmacies were drawn into the side-line orgy by the stress of 
circumstances and the need of paying the rent and making a living. ‘These two 
classes of pharmacists may be excused, though some will blame them for not adher- 
ing to professional ideals at any cost. ‘That class of pharmacists, however, which 
has deliberately exploited pharmacy for commercial gain with no regard whatever 
for ethical and professional principles, is responsible more than any others, for the 
opinion, of pharmacy now happily improving, held by the Government, other profes- 
sions and by alarge part ofthe public. The gratifying and encouraging fact exists, 
however, that many pharmacists have resisted the lure of commerce and trade and 
have steadfastly maintained the professional aspect of pharmacy. ‘These are every- 
where increasing in number. Purely pharmaceutical dispensaries and laboratories 
are increasing, especially in the cities and larger towns. Correspondingly, commer- 
cial drug stores are losing their pharmaceutical business and I have heard that in 
several cities there are drugless drug stores. I am not berating commerce nor trade. 
Commerce is just as respectable as any professional practice, but it is not pro- 
fessional practice. Pharmaceutical practice is largely a personal service and is 
based on the confidence the patron has in the personal ability of his practitioner. 
Excessive trade in the drug store tends to destroy this confidence. This explains 
why the purely professional pharmacies that are multiplying rapidly are so success- 
ful. They draw the pharmaceutical business, involving professional and personal 
service, away from the excessively commercial drug store and the latter becomes 
more and more commercial, thus hastening the time when the separation will have 
become completed and we will have, on the one hand, purely professional pharmaceu- 
tical laboratories and, on the other, purely commercial stores where trade is carried 
on. ‘The best that could be said in the past, and that can be said in a measure in the 
present, of the modern commercial drug store, is that the public supported and still 
supports it. A place of business supported by the public has merit because it must 





* Part of a paper presented to Section on Commercial Interests, A. Ph. A., Asheville meeting, 
1923; see p. 152, February Jour. A. Pu. A. 
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give a service that the public wants or needs. But the success of the commercial 
drug store is not due to the professional practice it carrieson. ‘There is not enough 
of this practice to supply the unnecessarily large number of drug stores with a liv- 
ing and it is undeniable that a large part of their financial success is due to trade. 
The public will continue to support the commercial drug store because as a rule 
it gives efficient and intelligent commercial service. The public seeks the best 
service and goes where this is to be found. It is also discovering that specialists 
in professional practice are likely to give a superior service, especially when the 
specialists limit their activity to professional practice. A case in point will illus- 
trate: A Minneapolis man came to my office to lodge complaint against his neigh- 
borhood pharmacist to whom he presented a prescription for medicine urgently 
needed by his wife who had become ill quite suddenly. Instead of receiving 
immediate attention this gentleman had to await his turn to be waited on. It was 
the noon hour with nine other customers ahead of him, not a single one of whom 
had a prescription or wanted medicine. ‘The gentleman in question, who is a 
practicing lawyer, served notice on me that he and others whom he would enlist, 
would have a bill introduced into the next Legislature that would restrict the ac- 
tivity of licensed pharmacists to professional practice. He was in dead earnest but - 
I finally succeeded in getting him to desist. I am sorry now that I did not let 
him go ahead. His efforts would have shown in a drastic manner the way the wind 
is blowing. His legal argument was this: ‘‘the State in licensing pharmacists, has 
given them special privileges in return for which it expects prompt and superior 
pharmaceutical service for the people of the State. This kind of service cannot be 
given if the pharmacist diverts his time and attention to even a small measure of 
commerce. ‘Therefore such pharmacists are not keeping faith with the State and 
ought therefore to be deprived of their licenses or be made to meet the implied con- 
ditions of licensure.”” ‘There is much force in this argument. I also have used it 
but without pressing it. The point is that this man and all of his friends, as he 
assured me, are now patronizing a purely professional pharmacy located on one of 
the higher floors of an office building where rents are comparatively low. ‘This 
transition is going on more or less everywhere and it is good for all concerned. 
It is good for pharmacy and for the non-pharmaceutical trade. Of course it is 
gaining most of its momentum in the cities and larger towns but it will ultimately 
reach the remotest parts of the country. 

With all this in mind, some educators are urging pharmaceutical students 
and prospective pharmacists to choose which of the two divisions, profession or 
trade, they will follow. The divisions do not need identical training; indeed each 
demands its own kind of training. The one will need training in business prin- 
ciples and conduct, the other a much broader training in academic, scientific and 
professional subjects and fields. ‘The one kind of training will be afforded by the 
schools of business, the other by the schools of pharmacy. When the transition be- 
comes complete, there will be no question as to the status of pharmacy nor as to its 
educational standards. Our problems belong to the period of time required for the 
completion of the transition. Until it is completed, ‘that large proportion of li- 
censed pharmacists who are pharmacist-merchants will have to continue to carry 
the responsibility going with the practice of professional pharmacy, no matter 
how little time they may give to professional practice. ‘The dispensing of one pre- 
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scription requires as much training as the dispensing of a larger number does. 
The responsibility of the merchant-pharmacist must therefore be measured in the 
terms of professional practice and not in the terms of the trade he engages in, and 
therefore his education and training must meet at least the minimum requirement 
of professional practice. Not all pharmacists are in agreement what this mini- 
mum shall be, but this minimum has been placed higher and higher. Some think 
it is high enough now; others, among them myself, are emphatic in the position 
that it is altogether too low. 

The American Pharmaceutical Association and the American Conference 
of Pharmaceutical Faculties and more recently the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy have been and are the organized bodies leading in the advancement of 
educational standards. They have not led fast enough to keep pace with the 
advancement in other professions nor to meet the responsibility inherent in the prac- 
tice of advancing professional pharmacy. A comparatively few individuals and 
colleges have always been in advance of these bodies and have actually demon- 
strated not only the possibility but the ease of more rapid advancement educa- 
tionally. ‘These and the associations named are agreed as to the need of advance- 
ment; they differ as to the speed. If advancement is good, it is better still to speed 
it, consistently, for the earlier enjoyment and profit thus ensuing. I cannot find a 
convincing reason why pharmacy should not at once be placed upon a full colle- 
giate educational basis. Sufficient education is fundamental. It is because of this 
conviction that I became an educator. If pharmacy were put forthwith upon a 
full collegiate basis educationally, its practice would soon be on a corresponding 
basis. Judgment and conduct are commensurate with the degree of education 
and training. With higher education go corresponding judgment, conduct and 
ideals and everything which these engender. Pharmacy greatly needs the higher 
average of intelligence that goes with these. Problems are solved by those who 
think and reason deeply and education is the paramount means of facilitating 
these mental processes. A few cannot do the work of the many. There must be 
the codperation and coérdination of the many on a sufficiently high plane. If all 
divisions of the great body-pharmaceutic were agreed on this, the federation ad- 
vocated earlier in this address, would quickly eventuate and function. A more 
universal conviction of the basic and fundamental need of more adequate education, 
especially for the coming generation of pharmacists, and action upon the conviction, 
would solve possibly not all of our problems and difficulties, but surely the major 
portion of them. Pharmacy on the whole, and in its numerous divisions, needs 
better administration and better administration follows upon higher intellectual 
capacity and discernment and perception. Briefly, I advocate requiring of all new 
entrants to the calling, the completion of a minimum of four years of collegiate 
training including some academic and cultural work above the standard high 
school education. You, in convention assembled, can adopt such a requirement 
and to take effect duly. American pharmacy will soon react and adjust itself to 
the standard. ‘The Minnesota Association recommended such a requirement to 
the university authorities who now have the matter under consideration. Former 
President Burton favored the idea. His successor, President Coffman, has not yet 
given his reply, but no doubt Will do so in the near future. 

In conclusion, let me say there is no occasion or reason for despairing of 
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American pharmacy. Better things are on the way. We pharmacists of to-day 
are the inheritors of the pharmacy of the past. We have accepted the trust but are 
maintaining and administering it ina feeble way. We are not doing our best until 
we firmly resolve, and carry out our resolutions, to advance and increase this trust 
toa point where our posterity can receive it with the realization that we did not 
exploit it but enhanced it greatly in return for the sacrifices made for us by our 
forebears. We older ones must point the way for our younger associates and must 
urge them to profit by our experience, so that they will build better than we did. 
We must imbue them with the understanding and conviction that their responsi- 
bility is a later one in the course of pharmaceutic events and therefore a greater 
one. We ought to try harder to make them realize that neither individual nor 
mass pharmaceutical indifference and inactivity will lead onward, but that a dy- 
namic nobility of purpose and a sincere and earnest and active resolution to aid in 
every consistent and helpful way toward the marshalling and mobilizing of all 
pharmaceutic agencies into one resistless and constructive force for the broaden- 
ing and developing of a noble and unselfish calling is part of their duty toward the 
calling and toward themselves. They should be strengthened in the ideal that 
pharmacy affords not only an opportunity but a privilege as well, to render a re- 
sponsible unselfish service to man. Only such should be admitted to the ranks who 
can accept and subscribe to these ideals. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
SEPTEMBER 4, 1923. 





MATERIA MEDICA IN THE HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL.* 
BY FRANCES M. GREENWALT. 


Four years ago when I accepted the position of hospital pharmacist, which 
I still hold, I was told that I would be expected to teach Materia Medica to the 
nurses. I was to give them a course of twenty hours and I was to select the subject 
matter. 

A few years previously I had some teaching experience, so that the problem 
was not so much, ‘‘How to teach the class?” as, ‘What to teach the class?’ as, 
‘How much to include in a course of materia medica for nurses, and what to elimi- 
nate?” 

Upon looking over the textbook which was being used in our hospital, I found 
it to be a very excellent one, but too complete and too difficult for nurses to study in 
the short time allotted to them for materia medica. I am quite certain that 
student nurses are too tired when off duty to spend much time in actually grinding 
over some subject which may be assigned to them. Besides they need their off- 
duty hours for rest and recreation. They have so many classes that they cannot 
give any one subject a great deal of extra time outside of the class room. I decided, 
therefore, to use the textbook only as a reference book and to prepare a rather 
complete outline for lectures including everything they should know to qualify 
them for the intelligent administration of medicines, and then when it became their 
responsibility to care for patients under any form of medication, the nurses would 





* Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, A. Ph. A., Asheville meeting, 1923. 
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be able to observe and to report accurately the results obtained from the action of 
the drugs administered. Such a course should include: dosage, familiarity with 
the appearance of common drugs, and solutions of drugs, the meanings of terms and 
symbols; idiosyncrasies; symptoms of poisoning from toxic drugs; antidotes and 
a few first aid remedies. 

It had been reported to me that nurses consider materia medica their most 
difficult subject to master, and that there were more failures in State Board exami- 
nations in that subject than in any other. I determined that none of our nurses 
should fail if I could help it. With the preparation of my class for the Board exami- 
nations in view, I obtained a few sets of questions from previous examinations. 
I was astonished and a little disappointed with the simplicity of the questions. 
It seemed that the examiners must be making light of the subject. And yet, there 
were failures. Was the fault with the nurses, or with their instructors? 

I have learned only within the past year that there is a standard curriculum 
for training schools for nurses, with an outline given for the entire course. The 
first twenty hours are confined to drugs and solutions. ‘This course is a preliminary 
one and is taught in our training school by the superintendent of nurses during the 
first year of training. ‘The other twenty hours of the course, outlined in the curricu- 
lum, are taken up with materia medica and therapeutics. ‘This course is given to 
the intermediate class by the pharmacist. While the outline I have prepared is 
not just the same as the one in the standard curriculum, I believe that it covers 
the same subject matter, and expresses one way to present the subject successfully. 


The outline I use is, in brief, as follows: 


Lecture I. 
1—Definitions for Materia Medica, Pharma- 
cology, Therapeutics, Toxicology. 
2—Drugs: General Action, Methods of 
Treatment, Methods of Administration. 
3—Synergistic, Antagonistic, Specific Drugs. 
4— Tolerance and Idiosyncrasy. 
Lecture IT. 
1—Weights and Measures. 
2—Apothecaries’ and Metric Systems. 
3—Solutions—methods of dilution by pro 
portion, per cent. solutions. 
4—Latin and English Equivalents. 
5—Irritants, Corrosives, Stimulants. 
6—Astringents. 
Lecture IIT. 
1—Antiseptics and Disinfectants. 
2—Classification of Drugs. 
Lecture IV. 
1—Cathartics and Purgatives. 
2—Vermifuges. 
3—Ferments. 
4—Ecbolics. 
Lecture V. 
1—Strychnine and Caffeine Group. 
2—-Alkaloidal Hypnotics. 
Lecture VI. 
1—Belladonna and Atropine Group. 


2—Pilocarpine Group. 
Lecture VII. 

1—Digitalis Group. 

2—Antitoxins and Vaccines. 
Lecture VIII. 

1—Aconite and Veratrum. 

2—General Anesthetics. 

3—Soporifics in general. 
Lecture IX. 

1—Acids—Organic and Inorganic. 
Lecture X. 

1—Alkaline Earth Metals. 
Lecture XI. 

1—Mercury—preparations of. 

2—Antimony—preparations of. 

3—Arsenic—preparations of. 

4—Bismuth—preparations of. 
Lecture XII. 

1—Copper—preparations of. 

2—Lead—preparations of. 

3—Zince—preparations of. 

4—Silver—preparations of. 

5—Gold—preparations of. 
Lecture XIII. 

1—Animal Products. 
Lecture XIV. 

1—Emergency Remedies 
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I think that I may use the term “‘successfully,”’ without an apology, for my 
classes have been able to pass the State Board examinations with fairly high aver- 
ages, and for two successive years our training school has graduated the nurse who 
made the highest average of all nurses taking State Board examinations both years. 
Their grades in materia medica were well up in the 90’s. 

Thus, there are outlined fourteen lectures. Each class period is also taken up 
with a review of the previous lecture by an oral quiz. 

The nurses are required to keep notebooks covering all lectures and these are 
examined and corrected monthly. Every fourth lecture hour is taken up with a 
written quiz and their papers are briefly reviewed at the following lecture. A 
final oral review is held, and lastly, a final written examination. The nurse’s 
final average is made from the grades of all written examinations. Occasionally 
some nurse will fail in the entire course and has to repeat the subject in her senior 
year. Such nurses are usually those who have shown indifference in other subjects 
as well. I have known some of these nurses to improve and do most excellent 
work the second year. 

I have found that most nurses become deeply interested in the study of drugs 
before the course is completed. This interest is developed by showing them speci- 
mens of the plants from which some of the drugs are obtained. I have been able to 
get some very good specimens from our college of pharmacy at the university. 
I have also suggested that the students visit the medicinal plant garden at the 
college, which is within an hour’s ride, by street car, from our hospital. Then, 
again, I have shown them pressed specimens of plants and flowers that I have ob- 
tained on some vacation trip, such as Digitalis purpurea, gathered last summer in 
Alaska, from an Indian cemetery. ‘There is a romance about flowers which appeals 
to every woman, and so many interesting little stories associated with medicinal 
plants and drugs that help to fix a drug more firmly in one’s mind. The story of 
the discovery of Digitalis by an old woman; Socrates and the poison Hemlock; 
Quinine, and the naming of the plant for the Countess of Cinchon; the naming 
of the Ordeal Bean; all these are interesting to students of materia medica. Crude 
drugs are always interesting and easily obtained. Even glandular products are to 
be had by writing to some of the packing houses for them. We secured a very 
complete collection, gratis, from one house in Chicago. Each type of gland was 
carefully labelled and preserved in its separate container. 

Last year our State Pharmaceutical Association met in St. Paul. They put 
on a drug show, inviting the public to attend. Our nurses found some of the ex- 
hibits most interesting, particularly the exhibit of confiscated narcotic goods and 
the adulterated narcotic goods. Those who attended Dr. H. H. Rusby’s lecture 
relating to his trip through South America felt well repaid for the time spent. 

Special lecturers are also available, who help to present the subject matter in an 
interesting way; manufacturers of pharmaceuticals and biologicals are always 
ready to assist in contributing to programs with illustrated lectures. 

Lastly, in order to give the nurse her practical or laboratory work, she has 
two or three weeks of drug room training. While inthe drug room she becomes 
acquainted with pharmaceutical preparations, such as tinctures, syrups, etc. 
She learns to compound simple preparations under the observation of the pharma- 
cist. She has practical work in the making of solutions and learns the actual 
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amounts of such quantities as grains, grams, etc. She learns more about dosages 
by reading prescriptions and becomes more familiar with the therapeutic action 
of drugs by observing the remedies prescribed for certain diseases. She usually 
wants to know what the malady of each patient is, and when she has found this 
out from the floor nurses she then realizes why the doctor has ordered a certain 
drug, or combination of drugs, in each particular case. If the nurse is studious, 
she will frequently turn to her reference book for additional information. 

I, myself, have learned more of materia medica and therapeutics since I started 
to teach these subjects than I did before coming to the hospital; for if I can avoid 
it, I do not want to have to answer “I donot know”’ to any of the numerous ques- 
tions asked me by my students. 





THE ACID CONTENT OF THE PEPSIN PREPARATIONS.* 
BY H. W. VAHLTEICH.! 


The formulas of several of the pepsin preparations of the N. F. IV include an 
amount of hydrochloric acid calculated to make the finished product contain 0.20 
to 0.30 per cent. HCl. Quite possibly the use of this quantity of acid is based upon 
the assumption that pepsin acts best in a medium of this acid strength and because 
the normal stomach juice is of about the same acidity. It is well known, too, that 
while scale or spongy pepsin retains its proteolytic activity over a period of years 
with comparatively little loss, liquid pepsin preparations deteriorate quite rapidly 
in their ability to digest protein material. As a result of this any change in the 
nature of the vehicle of the N. F. preparations which would result in a better 
retention of their peptic activity has held the interest of pharmacists and physicians 
for some years. Especially has this been the case with manufacturing pharmacists 
who make these preparations on a large scale. 

It has been suggested that the acid content of the pepsin preparations might 
have some influence upon the retention of the proteolytic power by the vehicle, but 
as to whether this should have been increased or decreased was not clear three or 
four years ago, when some work was begun in an effort to clear up the point.* 
At that time there was considerable opinion in favor of doubling or even trebling 
the HCl content of the more often used pepsin preparations in order to aid in main- 
taining their peptic activity. On the other hand there was evidence which indi- 
cated that peptic proteolysis proceeded quite rapidly in weakly acid or even natural 
solutions.* Further, it was reasoned that since pepsin was protein in nature and a 
0.3% HCl solution has been accepted as about optimum for vigorous digestions it 











* Read before the Unofficial Conference of U.S. P. and N. F. Revision Workers at Chicago, 
January 12, 1924. 


1 Nore.—Professor C. M. Snow, in introducing Dr. Vahlteich to the Unofficial Conference’ 


of U. S. P. and N. F. Workers, held in Chicago, January 12, 1924, stated that a special committee 
of the N. F. Revision Committee had been appointed some time ago to investigate and report upon 
this matter of the acid content of the pepsin preparations, but its report has not as yet been pre- 
sented. He further stated that Dr. Vahlteich had done much valuable work along these lines 
and that his opinion might well cOmmand the respect of the Conference. 

2H. W. Vahiteich and C. G. Glover, Jour. A. Pu. A., 10, 595, 1921; E. J. Traut and 
H. W. Vahlteich, Jbid., 11, 686, 1922. ; 

3 Jul. Schutz, Wiener klin. Wochenschrift, 20, 136, 1907. 
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would be quite possible that the enzyme might digest its own carrier in a solution of 
this acidity. As a result of these considerations then, it was decided to prepare 
Elixir of Pepsin N. F. IV and similar preparations identical with it except for 
changes in the amount of HCl used. There were prepared the following: 

Elixir of Pepsin-N. F. IV. 

Elixir of Pepsin containing no HCI. 

Elixir of Pepsin containing !/, the HCI content of the N. F. IV elixir. 

Elixir of Pepsin containing '/. the HCl content of the N. F. IV elixir. 

Elixir of Pepsin containing 1'/. times the HCI content of the N. F. IV elixir. 

Elixir of Pepsin containing 2 times the HCI content of the N. F. IV elixir. 

Elixir of Pepsin containing 3 times the HCI content of the N. F. IV elixir. 

Besides the above there were also prepared at the same time: 

Compound Elixir of Pepsin and Rennin (contains only lactic acid, which dissociates very 
little compared to HCl). 

Compound Digestive Elixir (N. F. III). 

Elixir of Pepsin and Iron 

Elixir of Pepsin and Bismuth. 

Glycerite of Pepsin. 

Antiseptic Solution of Pepsin. ° 

Aromatic Solution of Pepsin. 

All of these preparations (many of them in duplicate and triplicate and sev- 
eral similar ones put on the market by large manufacturing houses) were assayed 
periodically for about a year and a half. It was found that the Elixir of Pepsin 
preparations containing more than the N. F. IV prescribed quantity of HCI deter- 
iorated very rapidly indeed, those preparations of Elixir of Pepsin containing three 
times the HCl content showing practically no proteolytic activity (by the U. 5S. P. 
IX method) within three months after being made up. Those containing less than 
the prescribed N. F. IV quantity of HCl always maintained their activity longer 
than the official preparation, those containing no hydrochloric acid whatever 
holding up the longest. 

The preparations containing iron and bismuth lost over */; of their proteolytic 
activity within a year, as did also the two official pepsin liquors mentioned. Com- 
pound Elixir of Pepsin and Rennin and Compound Digestive Elixir (N. F. IIT), 
containing less than the usual 0.39% HCl, held up comparatively well. Glycerite 
of Pepsin, N. F. IV, although it contained 0.3°% HCI, retained its peptic activity 
quite well. However, it contains five times the usual quantity of pepsin and a 
vehicle containing a large amount of glycerin, these factors possibly accounting 
for its low hydrogen ion content. 

It appears logical to classify the official preparations as follows: 

(1) Those of the type of Elixir of Pepsin N. F. IV, essentially preparations of pepsin in an 
aromatic elixir vehicle. 

(2) Glycerite of Pepsin, which may be put in a class by itself because of its unusually 
high content of pepsin and glycerin, without any alcohol or sugar. 

(3) All other pepsin elixirs and solutions consisting of pepsin in various combinations in 
which inhibitors or paralyzers are used for other added effects besides peptic value, e. g., prepara- 
tions containing aromatics, antiseptics, metals, etc. 

In preparations of the first type our data indicated (1) that since those contain- 
ing from 0.00% to 0.10% added HCI retain their activity better than those of a 
higher HCI content, so that it seemed best to recommend that the acid be omitted 
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from the formula, (2) that the acid in the glycerite might well be omitted for the 
same reason, and (33) that it be recommended that at least the third class of prepa- 
rations be prepared extemporaneously only. 

DISCUSSION. 

C. M. Snow: We have carried out some work on pepsin preparations, using saccharin and 
glycerin in place of sugar and alcohol. These preparations deteriorated more readily than our 
present official ones. The low alcohol content elixirs are suitable for pepsin preparations, though 
it is desirable that they be freshly made. In the light of these findings it would seem that the 
logical procedure would be to reduce the acid in the glycerite pepsin and prepare the pepsin 
elixirs extemporaneously from the glycerite. Incidentally it may be mentioned that investiga- 
tions in our laboratories here demonstrate beyond any doubt that the Compound Elixir of Almond 
as a vehicle for the pepsin elixirs should replace Aromatic Elixir since the pepsin elixirs at the 
present time contain about 17!/2 per cent. of alcohol, while the same elixirs with Compound 
Elixir of Almond as a vehicle would reduce the alcohol content to 3'/2 per cent. without in any way 
tending to make the product more subject to fermentive changes. 





FERMENTATION EXPERIMENTS ON ELIXIRS OF LOW ALCOHOLIC 
CONTENT.* 
BY E. N. GATHERCOAL AND VIVIAN J. STUCHLIK. 
A number of the low alcoholic galenicals were inoculated with the mold 
Penicillium glaucum, the yeast Saccharomyces cerevisiae and Bacillus subtilis and 
kept m the incubator at 30° C. for seven days with the following results. 


Alcohol 

content. Mold. Yeast. Bacillus. 
Compound Elixir of Almond.................... 5.0% - _ _ 
Elixir of Pepsin (proposed for N. F. V).... ee 3.5% + > _ 
Elixir of Pepsin N. F.. hk: hare te AE eM Gk | a - ~ 
Aqueous Elixir of Glycyrrhiza N. F:. Peet ne 3.5% am _ 
Compound Elixir of Cardamom N. F.. LRM AA 10.0% + _ _ 
RE ig es cal icles ing ele we isic.o sider bled .. None a + oP 
ES DE ee arene ee None + oa a 
De ro ah eas oss weary oh gs. «dn bi None + + + 


Similar inoculations of each preparation with each fungus were kept at room 
temperature, approximately 20° C., for ten days with exactly similar results except 
that the mold growths were not quite so conspicuous. 





DOSE STANDARDIZATION OF ELIXIRS.? 
BY BERNARD FANTUS, M.D. 

As a glance at the accompanying table will show, no uniform policy prevails at 
present in regard to the dosage of medicaments in the N. F. elixirs. In most 
cases the dose is a good deal smaller than the U. S. P. average dose; in one case 
it is equal (Elixir Cascara Sagrada) and in a few cases larger than the U.S. P. dose, 
e. g., twice the U. S. P. dose in the case of elixir of phosphorus. ‘The dose of the fin- 
ished medicated elixir varies from a teaspoonful to two teaspoonfuls and even a 
tablespoonful. One may well wonder how such confusion originated. The 





* Read before the Unofficial Conference of the U. S. P. and N. F. Revision Workers at 
Chicago, January 12, 1924. 

t Abstracted from the address before the Unofficial Conference of U. S. P. and N. F. 
Revision Workers at Chicago, January 12, 1924. 
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explanation for this anomalous state of affairs is generally to be found in the solu- 
bility limitations of aromatic elixir. 

With the view of overcoming this condition, which might militate against the 
popularity of the N. F. elixirs with physicians, the Subcommittee on Dosage 
(Dunning, Seltzer, Fantus) submitted the following resolution to the General 
Revision Committee, which accepted it: 

‘‘Whenever practicable, the dosage of the N. F. elixir is to be so adjusted as to make it 
carry an average pharmacopeeial or N. F. dose per teaspoonful. This should not be accomplished 
except in special instances when it is impracticable to avoid doing it, by changing the character of 
the elixir. Furthermore, in the application of this principle each elixir should be considered 
separately.”’ 

The question then arises to what extent this proposition can be profitably 
applied. It is very doubtful whether it can or should apply to the compound 
elixirs. In casé, e. g., of the elixir of three bromides, the dose of each is 0.32 Gm. 
or about 1 Gm. of total bromide to the teaspoonful. As all these bromides act 
alike, the average dose of 1 Gm. of each would give a total of three times the average 
dose of bromide. Although no doubt a thorough scientific study of the dosage of 
the compound elixirs would be desirable, owing to the magnitude and difficulty of 
the task involved, attention has been, for the present, focused upon the elixirs con- 
taining single medicaments. 

DOSAGE IN StMPLE MEDICATED N. F. (IV) Evrxirs. 


Dose of official U.S. P. or Required change 
medicament N. F. av. Solubility. in vehicle 
Name of elixir. per dose. dose. Water. Alcohol. elixir. 
Ammonium bromide 0.34 Gm. per 1 teaspoonful 1 Gm 1.3 12 Aqueous 
Ammonium valerate 0.14 Gm. per 1 teaspoonful0.5 Gm. 0.3 0.6 No change 
Buchu (fidext.) 0.50 ce. per 1 teaspoonful 2. ce. _ Insol. Sol. Alcoholic 
Cascara Sagrada (fe.) 2. ce. per 1 teaspoonful 2. cc. No change 
Ferric phosphate 0.14 Gm. per 1 teaspoonful 0.25 Gm. Sol. Insol. Aqueous 
Ferric pyrophosphate 0.14 Gm. per | teaspoonful 0.25 Gm. Sol. Insol. Aqueous 
Gentian (fidext.) 0.14 cc. per 1 teaspoonful 1 ec. Diluted Alcohol { Alcoholic 
| Aqueous aa 
Guarana (fidext.) 0.8 cc. per 1 teaspoonful 2 ce. 1 plus 3 ( Alniane S 
| Aqueous I 
Lithium bromide 0.68 Gm. per 2 teaspoonful 1 Gm. Freely sol Aqueous 
Lithium salicylate 0.68 Gm. per 2 teaspoonful 1 Gm. Very sol. Aqueous 
Pepsin (glycerite) 0.8 ce. per 2 teaspoonful 3 ce. 50 insol. Aqueous 
Phosphorus 0.001 Gm. per 1 teaspoonful 0.0005 Gm. hea = Ne change 
Potassium acetate 1.275 Gm. per 4 teaspoonful 1 0.5 2.9 Aqueous 
Potassium bromide 1.4 Gm. per 2 teaspoonful 1 1.5 250 Aqueous 
Sodium bromide 1.4 Gm. per 1 teaspoonful 1 1.2 16 Aqueous 
Sodium hypophosphite 0.14 Gm. per 1 teaspoonful 1 1 Sol. Aqueous 
Sodium salicylate 0.34 Gm. per 1 teaspoonful 1 0.9 9.2 Aqueous 
Terpin hydrate 0.07 Gm. per | teaspoonful 0.25 200 13 Alcoholic 


In carrying out the principle that each teaspoonful of elixir shall contain one 
average dose of medicament, it will be necessary to change the vehicle in quite a 
number of instances. For example, potassium bromide is soluble one part in 250 
parts of alcohol, and one part in 1.5 parts of water. If the elixir is to contain one 
gram of potassium bromide in 4 cc. of the vehicle, it is evident that the vehicle must 
be markedly aqueous in nature. On the other hand, terpin hydrate is soluble one 
part in 13 parts of alcohol and one part in 200 of water. Hence, the elixir vehicle 
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must be strongly alcoholic, as 0.25 Gm. of the drug is to be dissolved in 4 cc. of ve- 
hicle. Another illustration of the need for a strongly alcoholic elixir vehicle is the 
elixir of buchu. Upon the addition of fluidextract of buchu to the aromatic 
elixir of the present formula, a marked precipitation of the oils and resins of buchu 
takes place; and, when this has been filtered out, the resulting elixir bears hardly 
more than the flavor of buchu. 

Since the introduction into the N. F. of aqueous elixirs, the limitation of dosage 
by solubility in alcohol can be readily overcome by the use of that aqueous elixir 
which best disguises the particular medicament. This, e. g., in the case of bromides, 
we have found to be the aqueous elixir of glycyrrhiza. The need for a strongly 
alcoholic elixir would be met by a formula for an elixir containing 95% alcohol 
flavored by compound spirit of orange and sweetened with saccharin, which has been 
submitted to the general revision committee. 

The objection has been raised against the use of the low alcohol (6 to 10 per cent. 
of alcohol) elixirs of the N. F. as vehicles for medicaments on account of the ten- 
dency of those elixirs to ferment, especially when frequently exposed to the air and 
when kept in warm rooms or warm climates. In answer to this objection it may be 
stated that in a number of these medicated elixirs, the medicament tends to pre- 
serve the elixir against fermentation. Further, even if ii is not possible for man- 
ufacturers to place some of these medicated elixirs on the general market, there is 
no reason why formulas for their extemporaneous Componang should not be in- 
cluded in the N. F. 

One advantage in the use of low alcohol elixirs is the saving in alcohol. It 
may be estimated that such a saving in the United States would be not less than 
one million gallons per year, if the proposed changes were accepted. 

The great advantage of such simple dosage relation of medicated elixirs to both 
prescriber and dispenser are so obvious that further comment here seems hardly 
necessary. Every step toward placing the art of pharmacy on a scientific basis 
may be considered a step forward. ‘The scientific dosage of elixirs would seem to 
be such a step. 

DISCUSSION. 

In the discussion that followed, A. H. Clark inquired as to the keeping quality of sodium 
bromide in elixirs; also whether salicylates or benzoates might be used for their preservative power. 
The question also came up as to the use of saccharin in place of sugar. Dr. Fantus replied that 
there'was no doubt that certain medicaments in elixir did have preservative power; and that 
salicylate or benzoate were generally not required and perhaps not desirable in view of popular 
prejudice against them. He also spoke of the popular prejudice against saccharin; but, as it no 
doubt is harmless, it should be used whenever pharmaceutic necessity requires it. A saccharin 
sweetened elixir would also meet the requirements for a sweet vehicle for medicines of diabetics. 
Saccharin is properly considered an adulteration in foods when used in place of sugar, as it has no 
food value. 

E. I.. Newcomb inquired about frequent doses of elixir, and mentioned an instance in his own 
family where elixir of potassium acetate had been prescribed every fifteen minutes until the de- 
sired therapeutic result was obtained. Dr. Fantus stated that the question of broken dosage is a 
matter of policy. It is most commonly desirable to give doses as rarely as possible. 

Dr. McGuigan inquired for the reason of both iron phosphate elixirs in the N. F. Dr. 
Fantus replied that N. F. scope is governed by a different principle than the U.S. P. The N. F. 
committee has no sense of responsibility regarding therapeutics. Admission is based entirely on the 
use of the preparation. Incidentally he mentioned that the only medicated elixir adopted for the 
U.S. P., that of benzyl benzoate, seems in danger of being almost obsolete by the time the Phar- 
macopeeia is published. 
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Iu reply to an inquiry as to the alcohol in elixir of cascara sagrada, Chairman Cook stated 
that the tui ‘extract of cascara contained 20% of alcohol, and so does the aromatic elixir with 


which it 1s mixed. 

C. M. Snow, in commenting upon the paper, stated that in the experimentation the alcohol 
was kept down just as low as possible; and that this many times resulted in decided improvement 
of the elixir. Thus, as a vehicle for pepsin, the elixir of almond makes a real cherry phosphate 
flavored and very palatable preparation. The formula at present proposed, the manufacturers 
say, will not stand up under all climatic conditions. However, we have not been able to ferment 
such an elixir with yeast or bacteria. A great advantage in this vehicle is that the small amount 
of alcohol present does not in any way influence the activity of the pepsin. 

A. H. Clark inquired whether oil of cinnamon in elixir might not prove an excellent preserva- 
tive. He found that it did so in flour paste. 

EK. N. Gathercoal stated that in one of the exhibits which has been prepared for this con- 
ference—a demonstration of the fermentation of low alcohol N. F. elixirs—aqueous elixir of lico- 
rice, compound elixir of almond, and elixir of pepsin after the proposed formula, and elixir of carda- 
mon compound were in no way fermented by yeast or bacteria, even when kept in the incubator 
for days after inoculation. However, all have grown mold excepting the elixir of almond and that 
did not grow mold after repeated inoculation. 

The following recommendation was offered by Dr. Newcomb and unanimously approved by 
the conference: ‘‘It is recommended that every teaspoonful of each simple medicated N. F. 
elixir should carry an official average dose of the medicament, provided it is practicable, and that 
each elixir should be considered by itself.” 





SAFEGUARDING AMERICAN PHARMACY.* 
BY SAMUEL C. HENRY. 


While all the subjects of the program of the Section on Commercial Interests 
are of importance and value for the drug business they will not bring the desired 
results unless certain safeguards are thrown about pharmacy. I do not agree 
with some of my good friends, that pharmacy is not making progress. I ask any 
man in this audience who can look back twenty-five years, to determine in his 
own mind whether pharmacy has not made very decided progress in those 
twenty-five years. I submit that the reason pharmacy has made the progress 
it has is due absolutely to the development of organized pharmaceutical movements 
in this country. Ido not agree with some of my good friends that we should have 
only one great national organization looking after the interests of pharmacy—in 
my humble opinion, there is not only plenty of room for two pharmaceutical asso- 
ciations, but there is an absolute necessity for the existence and continuation of 
those two organizations. Just stop a moment and think— not until a few years ago, 
really not until the time of the formation of the National Drug Trade Conference,was 
pharmacy given any consideration in this country; absolutely none. I think the 
first time we received recognition from the governmental forces at Washington was 
when the National Drug Trade Conference was formed, and, stepping in, succeeded 
in putting upon the statute books the Harrison Antinarcotic Law. ‘The National 
Drug Trade Conference during the years of its existence has done much for the ele- 
vation of pharmacy, and for its recognition by the administrative forces as well 
as the legislative branch of ourGovernment. I call your attention to the fact that 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, the official of the Government next to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, only recently consulted representatives of pharmacy 
in its different branches, and constituted from those men a trade advisory committee 

* Parts of an address before Section on Commercial Interests, A. Ph. A., Asheville meeting, 
1923. 
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to advise with the Internal Revenue Department of the United States regarding 
rules and regulations affecting the drug trade of the United States; such results show 
that pharmacy is making progress. It is reaching that point where it will of ne- 
cessity receive the recognition to which it is entitled. 

I want to leave this thought with you—questioning no man’s motive; not for 
one moment setting my judgment up against the judgment of other men in phar- 
macy—if pharmacy is to progress, is to be elevated to its rightful place, is to be 
maintained in its forward progress, it is essential that we, the representatives in 
this organization, the rank and file, the membership-at-large of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, and the organization which I have the honor to 
represent officially, the National Association of Retail Druggists, see to it 
that every plan that is submitted for the consideration of our organization, that 
every piece of legislation that is proposed affecting pharmacy, be taken hold 
of and pushed forward with due and careful consideration. In my opinion, if phar- 
macy is in danger at all to-day, it is in danger of hasty, precipitate action by men 
who mean well, I am sure, but who haven't taken the time to consider the result of the 
line of action that they would have us adopt. So far as I am concerned individually 
or Officially, I am not ready, and never will be ready again, to give my endorsement 
to any legislation affecting pharmacy until I have had the opportunity to analyze 
the proposal in all its phases, in all its bearings, and to determine clearly in my own 
mind as to how that legislation is going to work out for the drug trade of the United 
States. These organizations should carefully study proposed legislation and then 
act with caution; analyze it in the light of the experience of the past. To-day 
there are movements all over this country supposedly for the betterment of phar- 
macy which, if the men who proposed those measures would take the trouble to look 
into, the history of our organization—they would find their plans have been tried 
and have proved absolutely impractical and in many instances altogether at 
variance with the law. The duty of members of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association and of the National Association of Retail Druggists is to see to it 
that our organizations do not make the mistake of endorsing some of those 
moves. We always advance further and accomplish more if we do not seek after 
those things which are purely selfish, ignoring the interests of other people. 

It goes without saying that those of us who are placed in position to, in a 
measure, direct affairs relating to pharmacy would naturally, if we could, get all 
there is in sight for those we represent, but in the overreaching for the impractica- 
ble and those things which are impossible of attainment, certainly of retention, we 
do our cause more injury than we can possibly do it good. And so the thought 
I would leave with you along the lines of Safeguarding American Pharmacy is— 
that we more soberly and thoughtfully consider our acts, that we give deeper and 
more earnest attention to the future, to the final result of the things we strive to 
obtain, and pay less attention to the immediate present, and, if our course is laid 
out upon such lines, and those lines are followed, I have no fear for the future of 
American Pharmacy, because my brief experience in pharmacy has enabled me to 
see that we have made very rapid strides and great progress. I, of course, have 
but one desire as, I am certain, the most of my hearers this morning have—that is, 
when we finish our short course of service we shall be able to leave pharmacy 
better than we found it. I believe if we keep these things in mind, see to it that 
the impracticable things that are offered to us are rejected, and the practicable 
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and feasible things which are offered to us are adopted and pushed forward, there 
is a bright outlook for American Pharmacy. 
COMMENT. 


To a question by Mr. Jacobs the speaker referred specifically to some legislation of past 
years which has impeded the progress of pharmacy and the growth of national associations, and 
hindered the work of these organizations. He was convinced that the misplaced efforts were 
usually expressions of enthusiasts who had failed in fully comprehending what the proposals im- 
plied—the results were far different from those anticipated, because careful and cautious considera- 
tion had not been given to the subjects. 





THE COMMERCIAL ADVANTAGES OF A LOCAL ASSOCIATION.* 
BY J. H. WEBSTER. 


In considering the commercial advantages of a local retail druggists’ asso- 
ciation, we leave out of the proposition the professional and social advantages 
to be gained through such an organization, either of which influences might war- 
rant the creation of such an association. 

Not only must the retail pharmacist meet all the responsibility required of 
those who compound prescriptions and sell drugs and poisons but he must, as 
well, adjust his business methods to a basis that will compare favorably with his 
competition in the lines outside of pharmacy which he has taken on. 

In a city where there are a number of druggists many local conditions and 
problems affecting all arise which can be better handled if the general attitude 
of the trade can be registered. This fact aside from the professional viewpoint 
makes it desirable that a trade organization be effected. Hence the local associa- 
tion. The individual realizes that alone he can get nowhere with the larger prob- 
lems which affect his business, such as State legislature, local ordinances, etc., 
but with a representative organization results can be obtained. Emergencies can 
be met promptly and, in certain situations, an association can guide the actions 
and formulate plans for the trade to follow. By studying local conditions and 
keeping in touch with the sentiment of the public as well as the membership, its offi- 
cers should be able to map out a wise course for all to follow. By identifying 
himself with such an organization, the individual has a voice therein which he can 
exercise if he so desires. 

One of the greatest advantages the local association offers is the opportunity 
to the individual druggist who will interest himself in the association work. By 
attending meetings, accepting committee appointments and lending some time and 
effort for the good of all, the chances are he will gain a wider vision of the business 
and through contact with his associates acquire a more practical knowledge of his 
calling, stimulate his ambition and gather new ideas which may be applied to the 
conduct of his own business. 

If the number of druggists in a city is large enough from whom dues may be 
collected, a paid secretary is usually engaged and an office maintained. The sec- 
retary can make his office of great value to the membership in many ways; for 
example, by bringing warring factions of the trade together, often disastrous price 
cutting can be averted or modified; an employment service and record of unde- 
sirable clerks may be maintained. Enforcement of the pharmacy laws can be 
assisted through coéperation with the Board of Pharmacy; this is a vital matter 


* Section on Commercial Interests, A. Ph. A., Asheville meeting, 1923. 
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with the average druggist. He naturally resents his neighbor’s non-observance of 
the law, particularly wherein insufficient registered help is not employed. The 
transgressor, if not checked up, may get by with a lower overhead expense and is in a 
position to undersell. The local association can make it a part of its business to see 
that the storesare properly manned through coéperation with the Board of Pharmacy. 

If a school of pharmacy is adjacent, attention to educational matters can be 
given through the organization and the desires of the trade as to the practical 
training of the student can be made known. 

It has been shown that a local association can stimulate business by planning 
and working out certain sales campaigns—choosing a suitable date, selecting a 
seasonable item and urging the trade to make window displays all at the same time, 
thus obtaining the cumulative effort of simultaneous display, which brings 
marked results. To illustrate, in Detroit, Michigan, we announce the week se- 
lected well in advance and take for instance, ‘“‘Citrate of Magnesia;’* mail to 
each member three window strips like sample here shown and urge all by a letter 
and through our monthly journal to make a window display. Last year we had, 
besides the ‘“‘Citrate of Magnesia Week,” a ‘‘Kill the Rat Week;”’ ‘““Dental Week;” 
“Baby Week;” and coéperating with the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists, ‘First Aid Week.” 

The secretary’s office also can coéperate with the various Government officials, 
such as the local Internal Revenue Collector, Prohibition Director, etc. By es- 
tablishing friendly contact with these offices often much inconvenience to the trade 
can be avoided. 

Incidentally many money-saving features can be obtained. In Detroit a club 
rate of $8.00 on the city directory is offered against the regular price of $12.00; 
a discount of 75 per cent. to members for a detective agency service; a 33 per cent. 
saving on Board of Commerce Collection Bureau and a special discount to members 
for fire, liability, burglary and automobile insurance is extended. 

U. S. P. and N. F. propaganda work among physicians and dentists, and 
arrangement of joint meetings with the medical and dental professions to discuss 
matters of mutual interest, are other valuable assets. Our secretary is a Public 
Notary and a notarial service is extended, free of charge, together with the giving 
of information and assistance in filing Government applications and reports. 

Most of the large cities issue a trade journal supported by advertising, which 
is very valuable from the standpoint of keeping the trade in touch with the many 
matters of interest which continually arise, as well as serving as a medium for news 
of local interest. 

Summing up the evidences here submitted there can be little doubt of the ad- 
vantages a local association can offer from a commercial standpoint. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION. 


Leon Monell inquired of Mr. Webster relative to the numerical strength of their associa- 
tion. He replied that there were about 380 active members, that the association met quarterly 
unless special meetings were called, andanexecutive committee of ten members meets once a month. 

Jacob Diner congratulated the speaker and dwelt upon the value of acquaintanceship 
among pharmacists. The viewpoints of individuals are changed by association. Each local as- 





* The strips were displayed at the convention. The wording of three of them follows: 
“Citrate of Magnesia—The Lemonade Laxative; ‘“‘A Clean Mouth Is a National Asset—Dental 
Week, March 26th to 3lst;” ‘‘Fill the Medicine Chest Now.” 
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sociation can learn something from another association just as one individual can profit by the 
experiences of another. 

Frederick J. Wulling inquired relative to the results of propaganda of detail work among 
physicians on U. S. P. and N. F. preparations. 

Mr. Webster replied that the propaganda work in their association had been part of the 
secretary’s duties. Samples of preparations were left with the physicians. The secretary’s 
work also required that the individual pharmacists be urged to cultivate the physicians of their 
neighborhood and supply these with samples of preparations and also to make the personal ac- 
quaintance of the physicians. It is important that the preparations be perfect in every respect 
and that the comment made be indicative of an understanding not only of the art and science 
required in making the preparations but also an intelligent conception of the medicinal use 
of these. The results have been good. A key preparation ‘Neutralizing Cordial’’ was 
selected and the results checked. Prescriptions came into the drug stores in all sections of Detroit 
and while the intensive work of the secretary was stopped due to other matters that required 
his attention, the results of this propaganda continued, evidencing that it could be developed. 

Henry B. Smith referred to the work that had been done by the Kings County Association 
and the Brooklyn College of Pharmacy. It was found that the detail work was quite expensive 
but in recent years the association is sending out blotters periodically which contain’ printed 
information relative to seasonable preparations. He emphasized the necessity of having prepa- 
rations obtained in different pharmacies to be alike in color and flavor. Otherwise, it develops 
suspicion that there is a difference in the preparations which should be of similar composition. 

Frank H. Freericks spoke of the local organization in Cincinnati. He made reference to 
the relation of pharmacists twenty or more years ago and their present status. It was his be- 
lief that where there are two or more druggists in a locality they should be organized, thereby 
they will render not only a better service to the public but to pharmacy in general as well. He 
also referred to the successful organization of county organizations and district organizations in 
some sections of the country. These were usually represented in the State bodies by delegates 
and showed the effectiveness of organization and interorganization. 

E. Fullerton Cook referred to the expression of faith in organization by the Philadelphia 
Retail Druggists’ Association by owning their own building. This headquarters building does not 
only house the offices of the association but in it are also display rooms in which trade representa- 
tives, wholesale and manufacturing houses have displays of the represented lines. He advocated 
that an organization should as soon as it is possible own their own building in which the meet- 
ings are held and in which the offices are located and opportunities are given for displays of mer- 
chandise and pharmaceutical preparations. 

W. Bruce Philip spoke of the Alameda County Pharmaceutical Association and the Retail 
Druggists’ Association of San Francisco, an organization which is coéperating with and has 
contributed largely to better conditions in the drug trade. The organization was started about 
three years ago and the idea of the work is that which should obtain in successful stores, namely, 
to give value received. The greater number of the druggists of San Francisco and Alameda 
County belong to the association and each member receives a weekly letter in which information is 
given relative to laws and regulations. This information is particularly valuable because the office 
of the organization coéperates with the local prohibition, narcotic and other federal authorities. 
About 20,000 letters have been issued so far. Some ten to thirty druggists call in at the office 
every day, many ’phone calls are received, some long distance calls and an occasional telegram. 
The replies to these mean service—value received. Papers are filed for the members and when 
these are required by the Revenue Office they are issued in triplicate. One goes to the Federal 
Government with the paper and informs the officials what the paper contains, one letter is filed 
in the office of the association and the other is mailed to the member whose paper is filed. At 
different times papers have been lost and there being a duplicate in the office, the members were 
protected. Periodically, information relative to prices is given out. These prices are not based 
on agreement but are given out as prevailing prices, but the information has its regulating value. 
The association goes into politics and endeavors to elect men who will give attention to the phar- 
macist’s needs, and the individual being supported by a large body of men cannot help but give 
consideration to matters which the association deems important. By bringing into an association 
the larger number of pharmacists in a locality makes it possible to guide and shape business 
methods in that section. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF THE AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
OF PHARMACEUTICAL FACULTIES 


(EpiTor’s Note: Every teacher of Pharmacy is looking forward with interest to the adop- 
tion of a three-year minimum college course. We all recognize that the pharmaceutical syllabus 
contains much more than can be taught in the time allotted to the subjects in the two-year course. 
We have known for years that the two-year course is too crowded to give our students thorough 
training. The following paper by Professor Gidley expresses his joy in the prospect of release from 
this crowded condition and also convinces any doubter of the importance of the three-year min- 
imum course. 

C. B. Jorpan, Chairman and Editor.) 
DE-LIGHT-ED! 
BY W. F. GIDLEY.* 

You will have to give that word a real Rooseveltian push to express what is 
in my mind as I think of the doing away of the hotchpotch two-year course in 
pharmacy. We'll say it served in its day. So did a two- or three-year course in 
medicine. The ‘short course’’ pharmacist served the “short course’’ physician. 
The demands of medicine have increased with lengthened fundamental and specific 
training. An augmented pharmaceutic professionalism is paged. 

Until within the last few years nearly all business was local or, at most, sec- 
tional in character. Competition was rudimentary, as compared with its present 
state. Almost any shrewd and energetic man could make his mark in practical 
affairs without knowing very much about business in general. 

To-day business is vastly more complex and fortuitous. Extraordinary de- 
velopments in manufacturing, transportation, and credit have taken place. In 
order to be sure of making a place in the world a man must know business funda- 
mentals and keep himself constantly informed. Commercial acumen has been set 
at a premium. 

These professional and commercial whips cause us to exert a good deal of effort, 
but there are unusual compensations in the circumstance. ‘The very fact of there 
being difficulties puts a bonus on the knowledge that will vanquish them. What 
are handicaps to the uninformed and untrained become shining opportunities for 
those who are prepared. ‘The “two-year man’’ may be conscious of the opportunity 
that surrounds him, but you may be sure it is nothing in comparison to what will 
appear if he takes on added perspective. He lacks the full vision of the world of 
opportunity which more complete knowledge and better training might bring to him. 

The present complexity of the profession of pharmacy is such that more 
complete knowledge and better training cannot be given in a two-year course. 
We had such a course before it became imperative that the druggist know a good 
deal about the science of bacteriology; before the pure food and drug laws made it 
obligatory on his part to make certain of the strength and purity of his drugs and 
chemicals; before the industrious chemotherapist flooded medicine with his new 
synthetics—many of which have the greatest importance; before scientific ad- 
vertising brought the public to the drug store with the most diversified requests; 
before it became essential to the druggist’s economic existence to read the signs of 
the times, to foresee tendencies, to be commercially enlightened. 





* Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
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I pointed out in my address as Chairman of the Section on Education and 
Legislation of the A. Ph. A. this year, the fact that the two-year course in schools of 
pharmacy is undergoing such kaleidoscopic alterations indicates that we recognize 
it as inadequate. We complete two years’ work with a group of men and realize 
that in some particular they are not ready for the game of life. We try to correct 
the evil by cutting here and tacking on there—only to find that the next batch has 
a bald spot somewhere else. 

Who of us cannot pick out schools of pharmacy that are over-topped on some 
pharmaceutical line? An especially capable botanist builds up his department 
until it overshadows all else in importance at his school. An unusual chemist, 
an enthusiastic economist, a skilful pharmacist, may comport himself in like 
manner. It simply shows that two years of time would be little enough for any 
one of those lines when nourishment is served by a master. 

Perhaps it has been fortunate for the ‘‘two-year” student that many of us 
have been so loaded down with divers subjects to teach that we could not develop 
astonishing forebrain in any one of them. Indeed many of us have taught the 
whole gamut of the pharmaceutic curriculum. Efficiency is incompatible with such 
scatter-brain assignments. 

Bring on the three-year course, in pharmacy—at least the three-year course. 
Let me have time to teach my subjects as the age requires them. I crave, for my 
students, that knowledge, training, vision, and enjoyment of their chosen life- 
work that only a systematic, intelligent, and properly timed course of study can 
bring them. 





NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PHARMACEUTICAL RESEARCH. 
RESEARCH INFORMATION, FEBRUARY 1924. 


BY H. V. ARNY, CHAIRMAN. 


The National Conference on Pharmaceutical Research is now fully organized with 10 main 
committees designed to transact its most important business. The members of the several com- 
mittees are representatives of the following national organizations: American Conference of 
Pharmaceutical Faculties, American Drug Manufacturers’ Association, American Pharmaceutical 
Association, American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Association, Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, National Association of 
Retail Druggists, the Proprietary Association and the U. S. P. Revision Committee. Other 
national associations have been invited to join and when they enter the Research Conference their 
representatives will be assigned positions upon appropriate committees. As tothe personnel of the 
ten committees, we find in the list given below, professors of pharmacy, pharmaceutical chemistry 
and pharmaceutical botany, retail pharmacists, chemists and botanists in pharmaceutical manu- 
facturing plants and governmental scientists; geographically the committees include scientists 
from Massachusetts to Oregon and from Minnesota to North Carolina. 

The ten committees follow: 

Dispensing Pharmacy: G. M. Beringer, Chairman; J. A. Koch and E. R. Selzer. 

Manufacture of U. S. P. and N. F. Galenicals: E. F. Cook, Chairman; W. L. Scoville and 
William Kaminski. 

Standardization of U.S. P. and N. F. Galenicals: W. L. Scoville, Chairman; Louis Emanuel, 
G. A. Kinsel, C. H. LaWall, J. P. Snyder and W. H. Zeigler. 

Manufacture of Medicinal Chemicals: H. A. B. Dunning, Chairman; C. J. Balliet and 
E. B. Carter. 

Standardization of Medicinal Chemicals: C. H. LaWall, Chairman; E. B. Carter, W. O. 
Emery, B. L. Murray and Joseph Rosin. 
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Sources and Identification of Botanic Drugs: H. W. Youngken, Chairman; D. E. Combs, 
W. O. Emery, Henry Kramer, Albert Schneider and H. M. Whelpley. 

Standardization of Botanic Drugs: E. 1. Newcomb, Chairman; G. D. Beal, W. O. Emery, 
E. N. Gathercoal and S. B. Penick. 

Chemistry of Drug Plants: W. O. Emery, Chairman; D. E. Combs, F. W. Heyl, Arno 
Viehoever. 

Biological Products: Reid Hunt, Chairman; W. O. Emery, A. D. Holmes and P. S. Pit- 
tenger. 

Business Research in Pharmacy: A. Hunsberger, Chairman; H.C. Christensen, J. A. Koch 
and A. W. Pauley. 

The Research Conference has suffered a great loss in the passing of Dr. J. M. Francis of 
Detroit. A new gift to pharmaceutical research is the establishment by Dr. F. B. Kilmer of New 
Brunswick, N. J., of a research fellowship in pharmaceutical botany at the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and Science. 


THESE HELPLESS CHILDREN OF GERMAN PHARMACISTS MAY DIE BEFORE 
SPRING UNLESS WE AID THEM. 


Cold, hunger and despair are overwhelming large sections of German people to-day in both 
the occupied and unoccupied territory. 

No work, no milk, no coal, no lights at night, no room to keep the sick apart from the well, 
and no reasonable expectation of remedy—this is the situation in thousands of German homes— 
this is the situation in many of the cheerless homes of widows and helpless children of German 
pharmacists. 

Pitiful little bodies swollen with edema because of lack of fats in their diets. Rickets, 
scurvy, emaciation, pallor, tuberculosis, death will be the fate this winter of many of those inno- 
cent children unless we aid them. Many of them will die before spring unless we share with them 
the food and clothing which we have in such abundance. 


THE CHILDREN SUFFER MOST. 


The children are the principal sufferers. Dr. Haven Emerson, of Columbia University, 
who recently made a study of famine conditions in Germany, reports as follows: 

‘The runabout child (2-5 years) is less commonly sturdy than the infant under one, partly 
because no child over four, unless in hospital, and in most places no child over two, gets any fresh 
cow’s milk and partly because of lack of suitable shoes and outer clothing... . 

“From infancy to school age marked rickets is so common, anemia, listlessness, poor muscu- 
lar bone, sunken eyes and emaciation are so generally seen that ene loses a sense of proportion and 
is inclined to underestimate the extent of depreciation of vitality which is almost everywhere 
obvious among the children of the wage earners, the lesser public officials and the 20 to 40 per cent. 
of the adult population who are unemployed... . 

‘“‘Lack of breakfast and often of lunch, lack of shoes, or worn out or felt shoes, lack of stock- 
ings, underclothes, winter coats are all so common that the undersized, pallid, listless thin children 
seem but the natural result. The weakness of children from hunger is a common cause of fainting, 
dizziness, headache and inability to study. Up to 20 per cent. of children applying at six years for 
admission to school have to be sent home as unfit toattend.... From 1 to 2.5 per cent. of school 
children in some districts are found to have open pulmonary tuberculosis. 

‘Few, if any, children over four have had milk in the cities since 1914, unless they were sick 
in hospitals. 

“The use of milk in most American cities amounts to about one-half pint a day for each 
person. Now, the people of Berlin have about six-hundredths of a pint apiece, in Cologne 0.1 of a 
pint... 

‘Three children in a bed and five or six persons in a bedroom are common in the city and 
country. I found a grandmother, mother and child of three all sleeping in the same bed and all 
with tuberculosis. Premises formerly forbidden as unfit for human habitation are now crowded. 
The children suffer most from these conditions. 
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‘During the latter part of 1922, and to a constantly increasing degree through 1923, a 
change had occurred, with a rapidity quite explicable in view of the conditions which had pre- 
vailed from 1914-1919, which threatens to become a widespread catastrophe, at least for the chil- 


dren of Germany. 
‘The harvest of death has only begun. 


Starvation and disease are whetting the scythe!” 


CHILDREN OF GERMAN PHARMACISTS. 


Will American pharmacists aid in preventing that harvest of death in the homes of the 
toiling widows of German pharmacists? Will they send milk and rice and flour and sugar to those 
children? Will they help those brave widows in their heroic, pitiful fight against disease and 
starvation for the lives of their little boys and girls? 

The names of a few of the neediest families have been obtained from the German Pharma- 
ceutical Association (Deutsche Pharmazeutische Gesellschaft). Their need is urgent, they are 
menaced by starvation and disease and death. Will you help? 

All contributions will be acknowledged and relief will be distributed through the German 
Pharmaceutical Association or direct by the committee. There are no administrative expenses— 
every cent collected will be expended for food or clothing. Please act promptly. 

German Pharmaceutical Relief Committee. 


H. V. ARNY, 
President of the American 


Pharmaceutical Association, 


A. R. L. DoOHME, 

JacoB DINER, 

CLybE L. Eppy, 
Chairman, 


Joun H. WEBSTER, 
President of the National 
Association of Retail Druggists, 
H. C. CHRISTENSEN, 
CLARENCE O. BIGELOw, ' 
Treasurer, 106—6th Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Make all checks payable to the treasurer. 





RESOLUTION* ADOPTED FOLLOWING THE READING OF THE PAPER ON THE 
SAMPLING OF CRUDE DRUG. 

The following action was taken following the reading of the paper by A. John Schwarz 

before the Unofficial Conference of U. S. P. and N. F. Revision Workers at Chicago, January 12, 


1924. See page 212. 


E. L. Newcomb moved the adoption of the following resolution: 

Resolved, that in connection with the proposed official method for sampling drugs, it is 
recommended that a clause be inserted stating that manufacturing houses and drug millers should 
inspect each container of each lot of drug for the purpose of establishing the identity of the drug 


contained therein. 


After discussion the resolution was adopted without opposition. 





PUBLIC LECTURES ON DRUG ADDIC- 
TION IN LONDON, ENGLAND, BY DR. 
W. E. DIXON. 

On January 15, Professor W. E. Dixon de- 
livered the first of a series of public lectures on 
“Drug Addiction” at the Royal Institution, 
London. It was remarkable, he said, that 
caffeine, in itself tasteless and relatively harm- 
less, had been seized upon by all nations in 
the form of tea, coffee, etc. Its use in the past 
had been violently attacked on the ground that 
through it men were losing their stature, and 
women their beauty, but in actual fact caffeine 
in constitution was very like beef tea. To- 
bacco was in effect very similar to the deadly 








the title, see pp. 212-215. 


*The resolution was received too late for 


poison, carbon monoxide. The body, however, 
rapidly accustomed itself to the dose of poison, 
allowed so much for the blood rendered un- 
serviceable, and made up the deficiency. The 
tissues of animals trained to absorb nicotine 
were much more active in destroying the drug 
than the tissues of an untrained animal. A 
danger of cigarette smoking by boys lay in the 
fact that they developed tremors, reflected in 
their handwriting, but these could be cured by 
abstention. The real pleasure in smoking 
was due to the stimulus that it gave to the 
nervous system. Alcohol was peculiar in the 
fact that it was completely burnt up by the 
tissues. 





inclusion at the end of the paper referred to in 
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UNITED STATES PHARMACOPGIA. 
TENTH REVISION. 
ABSTRACT OF PROPOSED CHANGES WITH NEW STANDARDS AND DESCRIPTIONS. * 


PART V. 


The Pharmacopeeial Convention of 1920 recommended that abstracts of changes proposed 
for the U. S. P. X and new standards and descriptions be published before final adoption, that 
those who are not members of the Revision Committee may have an opportunity for comment 
and criticism. 

In compliance with this recommendation, the following abstracts are submitted. The 
nomenclature and the exact wording of the text do not necessarily represent that to be finally 
adopted and doses have not been appended. 

Comments should be sent to the Chairman of the Revision Committee, 

E. FULLERTON Cook, 
636 South Franklin Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WATERS, SOLUTIONS, SPIRITS, SYRUPS, ELIXIRS. 


Aque Aromatice. 

General Description Added:— 

Aromatic Waters are saturated solutions (unless otherwise specified) of volatile oils or ot her 
aromatic or volatile substances in distilled water. They are clear and free from solid impurities. 
They possess an odor corresponding to the plant or volatile substance from which they are made, 
and are free from empyreumatic or foreign odors. Aromatic Waters should be protected from 
strong light and preferably stored in containers which are so stoppered as to allow some access 
of air but which do not permit the admission of dust. 

General Formulas Changed:— 

Aromatic Waters are prepared by one of the following general processes: 

Distillation.—Place the flowers, leaves or other flavoring or odoriferous portion of the plant 
from which the Aromatic Water is to be prepared, ina suitable still with sufficient water and distill 
most of the water, carefully avoiding the development of empyreumatic odors through the burning 
of the plant substances. Separate any excess of oil, and preserve or use the clear aqueous portion, 
which should be saturated with the flavoring or aromatic principles of the plant. 

Solution.—The Volatile Oil (or other specified volatile body in specified quantity), 2 cc.; 
Distilled Water, 1000 cc. 

Shake together the volatile oil and distilled water in a capacious bottle, and repeat the 
thorough shaking several times during a period of about fifteen minutes. Set the mixture aside 
for twelve hours or over night, then filter through paper and pass enough distilled water through 
the filter to obtain 1000 cc. 

If preferred the Aromatic Water may be prepared by thoroughly incorporating the volatile 
substance with sufficient purified talc, or purified siliceous earth, or pulped filter paper, then 
gradually adding the distilled water, agitating the mixture well and filtering, returning the first 
portions of the filtrate until it comes through clear. 

The formula and directions of each of the following Aromatic Waters are replaced by the 


following statement, ‘‘A saturated solution of Oil of... .in distilled water prepared according to 
the general process for aromatic waters (page —-).” 

Aqua Anisi Aqua Foeniculi 

Aqua Camphore Aqua Menthe Piperite 

Aqua Cinnamomi Aqua Menthe Viridis 





* (Copyright, 1923, by the Board of Trustees of the United States Pharmacopeeial Con- 
vention. All Rights Reserved. Permission to reprint for purposes of comment can be had on 
application to the Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 

J. H. BEAL, 
801 West Nevada Street, 
Urbana, II.) 
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Aqua Aurantii Florum Fortior.—Slight change in general description :— 

A saturated solution of the odoriferous principles of the flowers of Citrus Aurantium 
amara Linné (Fam. Rutacee) prepared by distilling the fresh flowers with water and separating 
the clear, saturated portion of the distillate. Its odor is best preserved or restored by allowing a 
limited access of air to the container. 

Aqua Chloroformi.—Process not modified. 

Aqua Ros#.—Process not modified. 

Aqua Rose Fortior.—Slight change in general description :— 

A saturated solution of the odoriferous principles of the flowers of Rosa Centifolia Linné 
(Fam. Rosacee) prepared by distilling the fresh flowers with water and separating the clear 
saturated portion of the distillate. Its odor is best preserved or restored by allowing a limited 
access of air to the container. 

Elixir Aromaticum.—Process not modified. 

Elixir Benzylis Benzoatis.— 


IIIs &..50c5 s Fas seconds 200.0 ce. 
IIE, 558 ds icacsscndelihesdwss 5.0 Gm 
EE IN oa hike wis Hares Vises ews oe 1.5 ce. 
ey nt ee eee 1.0 cc. 
SNE 6 20 ees o's Coe 4s ewes 90.0 ce. 
Alcohol, a sufficient quantity to make......... 1000 — ce. 


Dissolve the benzyl benzoate, benzosulphinide and the oils in 700 cc. of alcohol and gradu- 
ally add the glycerin. Add enough alcohol to make the product measure 1000 cc., mix well and 
filter, if necessary. 

Liquor Hypophysis.—A standard and assay only will be given—no process of manufacture. 

Liquor Plumbi Subacetatis.—Directions changed. ‘‘Triturate the lead oxide to a smooth 
paste with 100 cc. of distilled water and transfer the mixture to a bottle of about 1000 cc. capacity, 
using an additional 100 cc. of distilled water, and add the solution to the lead oxide mixture. 
Shake vigorously for five minutes, then set it aside for seven days, shaking frequently during this 
time. Finally filter, protecting the solution from undue contact with air, and pass enough dis- 
tilled water through the filter to make the product measure 1000 cc. 

This solution may also be prepared as follows:— 

Boil the mixture of lead acetate and lead oxide for half an hour in a suitable flask, adding 
small portions of distilled water as necessary to keep up the volume, and when cool, filtering. 
The funnel during filtration should be covered to protect the solution from the action of air, and 
enough distilled water passed through the filter to make the product measure 1000 cc. 

Liquor Potassii Hydroxidi.—90 cc. of a dekanormal solution of Potassium Hydroxide or 
the solid Potassium Hydroxide may be employed for making the solution. 

Liquor Sodii Hydroxidi.—125 cc. of a dekanormal solution of Sodium Hydroxide or the 
solid Sodium Hydroxide may be used for making the solution. 


Spiritus Anisi.—Process not modified. 

Spiritus Aurantii Compositus.—Process not modified. 

Spiritus Chloroformi.—Process not modified. 

Spiritus Cinnamomi.—Process not modified. 

Spiritus Lavandule.— Process not modified. 

Spiritus Menthe Piperite.—Process not modified. 

Spiritus Menthe Viridis.—Process not modified. 

Syrupus.—Process not modified. 

Syrupus Acidi Citrici—Process not modified. 

Syrupus Aurantii.— Process not modified. 

Syrupus Aurantii Florum.—Process not modified. 

Syrupus Ipecacuanhe.—Formula and directions changed. 
Fistigentract OF Tme0nes «605.606 60:6 010 4:6 0psems es 70 ce. 
EE PE oe ee rr rr re ee 100 ce. 


Syrup, a sufficient quantity, to make............ 1000 cc. 








a 
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Mix the fluidextract of ipecac with the glycerin, and add enough syrup to make the product 
measure 1000 cc. Mix thoroughly. 
Syrupus Picis Liquide.—Formula and directions changed. 


TES Fock kc es Sete tes Grn aeoeeeay S02. 1 ce. 
re Ri acGaen fete eae eae 850 Gm 
Water, a sufficient quantity, to make............ 1000 ce. 


Mix the oil of tar by agitation with 450 cc. of water and agitate the mixture frequently 
during fifteen minutes. Then set aside for twenty-four hours, agitating occasionally during that 
time. Filter and dissolve the sugar in the clear filtrate, and add sufficient water to make the prod- 
uct measure 1000 cc. 

Syrupus Pruni Virginiane.—The percolate flows directly into the sugar, contained in a 
graduated receiving bottle. 

Syrupus Rhei.—Process not modified. 

Syrupus Rhei Aromaticus.—Process not modified. 

Syrupus Scillze.—Process not modified. 

Syrupus Scille Compositus.—Formula and directions changed. 


PCOCE OF CIMT... id ces cccocereevses 80 ce. 
Piuidextract of Senega..... 0.55... . ccc ccc cceceen 80 cc. 
Antimony and Potassium Tartrate.............. 2 Gm. 
Ss ote cs a SERA TO Sei ee ss au eee ee es ob 760 Gm. 
Distilled Water, a sufficient quantity, te make.... 1000 ce. 


Dissolve the antimony and potassium tartrate in 360 cc. of distilled water, add the fluid- 
extracts and allow to stand 12 hours, occasionally shaking. Filter, dissolve the sugar in the clear 
filtrate by agitation, and add sufficient distilled water to make the product measure 1000 cc. 
Mix thoroughly and strain. 

Syrupus Senege.—10 cc. of ammonia water is added to the formula. 

Syrupus Senne.—Formula and directions changed. 


ee 
ee o's ep ai OA Dade hess 
ERG ce ae oo waa oe es OU eee ears 


250 ce. 
5 ce. 
635 Gm. 





Distilled Water, a sufficient quantity, to make... . 1000 ce. 

Mix the oil of coriander with the fluidextract of senna and gradually add 330 cc. of distilled 
water. Allow the mixture to stand for twenty-four hours in a cool place, with occasional agitation, 
filter, and pass enough distilled water through the filter to obtain 585 cc. of filtrate. Dissolve 
the sugar in this liquid, and add sufficient distilled water to make the product measure 1000 cc. 
Mix well and strain, if necessary. 

Syrupus Tolutanus.—Process not modified. 

Syrupus Zingiberis.—Process not modified. 

CERATES, OINTMENTS AND MISCELLANEOUS GALENICALS. 


Acetum Scille.—Process not modified. 

Ceratum.—Process not modified. 

Ceratum Cantharidis.—Process not modified. 

Ceratum Rosinze.—Process not modified. 
Collodium.—Process not modified. 

Collodium Flexile.—No change except to prepare by volume. 
Decocta.—Process not modified. 

Emplastrum Capsici.—Formula and directions are omitted. 
Emplastrum Plumbi.—Process not modified. 

Emplastrum Sinapis.—Process not modified. 

Emplastrum Belladonne.—Process not modified. 
Emplastrum Cantharidis.—Process not modified. 

Emulsum Asafcetide.—Process not modified. 

Emulsum Olei Morrhuz.—Process not modified. 
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Emulsum Olei Terebinthine.—Add 10 cc. of glycerin to the U. S. P. [IX formula. 

Ferri Carbonas Saccharatus.—8.5 Gm. of the sugar is used in making the original soltition 
of the ferrous sulphate. 

Gelatinum Glycerinatum.—Process not modified. 

Glyceritum Acidi Tannici.—Formula changed—1 Gm. of sodium citrate is added. 

Directions changed.—The tannic acid and sodium citrate are suspended in a gauze bag and 
allowed to dissolve in the glycerin, with the heat of a water-bath. 

Glyceritum Amyli.—Increase the water from 10 cc. to 20 cc. and reduce the glycerin pro- 
portionally. 

Glyceritum Boroglycerini.—Process not modified. 

Glyceritum Phenolis.—Formula and directions changed. 1 Gm. of sodium citrate and 1 
cc. of boiling distilled water added. The salt is dissolved in the water and then added to the mix- 
ture of glycerin and phenol, previously prepared. 

Infusa.—Process not modified. 

Linimentum Calcis.—Process not modified. 

Linimentum Camphore.—Process not modified (the assay yet to be published). 

Linimentum Chloroformi.—Process not modified. 

Linimentum Saponis.—Process not modified. 

Linimentum Saponis Mollis.—Process not modified. 

Mel Depuratum.—Process not modified. 

Mel Ros#.—Process not modified. 

Massa Ferri Carbonatis.—Process not modified. 

Mistura Crete.—Formula and directions changed :-— 


PLANE aeOr sot. bi, eats dc koe HNO 6 Gm. 
RS SEs whic Leake SOU w se ape Meee eww ae 10 ce. 
CE SOE. 55 i Sebi. Ce AT aed 40 ce. 
Distilled Water, a sufficient quantity, to make..... 100 cc. 


Gradually add the glycerin to the prepared chalk, in a mortar, triturating until a smooth, 
uniform mixture is produced. Add the cinnamon water, with trituration, transfer the mixture 
to a graduated vessel and rinse the mortar with enough distilled water to make the product mea- 
sure 100 cc. Mix thoroughly. This preparation must not be dispensed unless it has been recently 
prepared. 

Mistura Glycyrrhize Composita.—The following formula is proposed :— 


Fluidextract of Glycyrrhiza................. 120.00 ce. 
Antimony and Potassium Tartrate........... 0.24 Gm. 
Camphorated Tincture of Opium............ 120.00 ce. 
Speret ce Testoown Teeieer.......... ssc ec vcawenis 30.00 ce. 
Res suc s ne ena Sie Co bak bc 120.00 cc. 
Water, a sufficient guantity, to make......... 1000 ce. 


Mucilago Acaci#.—One Gm. of sodium benzoate is added. 
Mucilago Tragacanthe.—Process not modified. 

Pilulea Alces.—Process not modified. 

Pilule Asafcetide.—Process not modified. 

Pilule Cathartice Composite.—Process not modified. 
Pilule Phosphori.—Process not modified. 

Potassii Citras Effervescens.—Process not modified. 
Pulvis Crete Composite.—Process not modified. 

Pulvis Effervescens Compositus.—Process not modified. 
Pulvis Glycyrrhize Compositus.—Process not modified. 
Pulvis Ipecacuanhe et Opii.—Process not modified. 
Pulvis Jalapze Compositus.—Process not modified. 
Pulvis Rhei Compositus.—Process not modified. 

Sodii Phosphas Effervescens.—Process not modified. 
Suppositoria (general article).—No change. 
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Suppositoria Glycerini.—Process not modified. 
Triturationes.—Process not modified. 
Trochisci Acidi Tannici.—Process not modified. 
Trochisci Ammonii Chloridi.—Process not modified. 
Trochisci Sodii Bicarbonatis.—Process not modified. 
Unguentum.—Yellow wax replaces white wax. 
Unguentum Acidi Borici.—Yellow wax replaces paraffin. 
white petrolatum. 
Unguentum Acidi Tannici.—Process not modified. 
Unguentum Aque Ros#.—Process not modified. 
Unguentum Chrysarobini.—Hydrous wool fat replaces benzoinated lard. 
Unguentum Diachylon.—Process not modified. 
Unguentum Galle.—Process not modified. 
Unguentum Hydrargyri Ammoniata.—Liquid petrolatum replaces 10 Gm. of white petrola- 


Yellow petrolatum replaces 


tum. 
Unguentum Hydrargyri Oxidi Flavi.—Formula changed to:— 


™emow Bieveuric Oxide... 26 i ae 1 Gm. 
Tig Petrolatum..........00.0. 00.00. 1 Gm. 
eeneneee MONE PE us. SUL EGS 8. eS 10 Gm. 
a 5 se aoe oa TON 88 Gm. 


Unguentum Iodi.—Anhydrous wool fat replaces benzoinated lard. 

Unguentum Iodoformi.—Anhydrous wool fat, 20 Gm. and petrolatum, 70 Gm. replace the 
benzoinated lard. 

Unguentum Phenolis.—Yellow wax, 5 Gm. and petrolatum, 92.75 Gm. replace the ‘‘oint- 
ment.” 

Unguentum Picis Liquide.—Petrolatum replaces the lard. 

Unguentum Sulphuris.—Yellow wax, 17 Gm. and petrolatum, 68 Gm., replace the ben- 
zoinated lard. 

Unguentum Zinci Oxidi.—Formula changed to:— 


nN 99! i eee cod Ca. dnl ooo ad als dil! 20 Gm. 
ee ae ee re ae ee 15 Gm. 
OR 26 dos etic telah Ca «id 65 Gm. 

ND id cated 2h To een aus 100 Gm. 





FORMER CHEMICAL DECREE required to inspect and test all clinical ther- 








RENDERED IN CHEMICAL 
FOUNDATION SUIT. 


Judge Morris in the Federal District Court 
at Wilmington on February 18 issued the formal 
decree dismissing the bill of complaint in the 
suit of the Government to recover from the 
Chemical Foundation, Incorporated certain 
fixed German Patents sold to it by the Alien 
Property Custodian. Certain costs as speci- 
fied during the trial were placed upon the 
Government. 


PROPOSED FEDERAL LAW PROVIDES 
FOR THE TESTING OF ALL 
CLINICAL THERMOMETERS. 


Senator R. S. Copeland has introduced a 
bill which provides that the Bureau of Stand- 
ards of the Department of Commerce will be 


mometers. The Bureau will be required, if the 
bill becomes a law, to certify to the correctness 
of clinical thermometers and to mark them 
accordingly before they may be shipped in 
Interstate Commerce or to or from a foreign 
country into the United States. The bill 


_ fixes a fine of $200 and makes it a misdemeanor 


to introduce into any State any clinical ther- 
mometer which has not been marked and 
certified in accordance with the provisions of 
the proposed law. 


PRICE MAINTENANCE BILLS 
SET ASIDE FOR A TIME. 


At the time of this writing consideration of 
the various proposals for legislation providing 
for the maintenance of resale prices will be 
delayed for a time on account of other legis- 
lative matters in Congress. 











PROCEEDINGS OF THE LOCAL BRANCHES 


“All papers presented to the Association and Branches shall become the property of the 
Association with the understanding that they are not to be published in any other publication prior 
to their publication in those of the Association, except with the consent of the Board of Direc- 
tors.”’-—Part of Chapter VI, Article VI of the By-Laws. 


Article IV of Chapter VII reads: 


“Each local branch having not less than 50 dues-paid 


members of the Association, holding not less than six meetings annually with an attendance of 

not less than 9 members at each meeting, and the proceedings of which shall have been submitted 

to the JouRNAL for publication, may elect one representative to the House of Delegates.” 
Reports of the meetings of the Local Branches should be mailed to the Editor on the day 


following the meeting, if possible. 
lines. 
the reporter. 


CHICAGO. 


The 140th meeting of the Chicago Branch 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
was held at the University of Illinois School of 
Pharmacy building, Friday evening, Feb. 8, 
1924, with President Warren in the Chair. 

The topic of the evening was _ Cascara 
Sagrada. 


BOTANY OF CASCARA. 


In discussing the botany of Cascara Sagrada, 
Prof. Wm. B. Day referred to the exhaustive 
and excellent papers of Johnson and Hindman 
in the American Journal of Pharmacy (Volume 
86, 1914) and E. N. Gathercoal in the JOURNAL 
OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION (Volume 4, 1915). The speaker undertook 
to present only a summary of the botany of 
cascara and some of the notable facts concern- 
ing its history. He called attention to the 
early use of the bark by the Indians of the 
Pacific coast and, following their lead, its em- 
ployment by the Spanish settlers of California. 
Its introduction to American medicine came 
later, but the bark has met with wide demand 
and increasing appreciation by the medical 
profession and the public. 

The tree was discovered by the first North 
American trans-continental exploring expedi- 
tion under Lewis and Clark in what is now Ore- 
gonand Washington. Specimens brought back 
by these explorers were examined by the Ger- 
man botanist Pursh, then residing in Philadel- 
phia. Pursh named the plant Rhamnus alnifolia, 
but it was subsequently found that another 
plant had been given this name at an earlier 
date, and de Candolle changed the name of 
the cascara plant to Rhamnus purshiana, in 
honor of the botanist who first described it. 

The cascara trees, once common as far south 
as central California, have been exterminated 
in much of their original habitat and the most 
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abundant source of the bark is on the western 
slope of the Cascade range of mountains in 
Washington, Oregon and southern British 
Columbia. The tree is found at sea level and 
up to an altitude of 2000 ft. It grows to a 
height of twenty to thirty feet and attains a 
trunk diameter of six to eight inches, though 
occasional specimens are met with which are as 
much as thirty-five to forty feet in height and 
with a trunk diameter of eighteen to twenty 
inches. A mild, moist climate is necessary 
for the abundant growth and large size of the 
tree. Fortunately it is a prolific seeder and 
scattered seedlings are fairly abundant in 
moist forests of its range and afford promise of 
reforestation. The trees have been grown 
experimentally in botanical gardens in various 
parts of the world but little has yet been 
done toward their cultivation for commercial 
purposes. The Department of Agriculture has 
suggested a method of pruning which forces the 
top of the trees into three or four branches and 
one of these branches may be cut each year and 
peeled, thus ensuring a continuous yield of bark. 
The commercial method of collecting the bark 
is to fell the trees, leaving a stump six or eight 
inches in height, and to remove the bark from 
the felled trunk and larger branches. Under 
such treatment the stumps will usually sprout 
and shoots will eventually be available for 
another supply of bark. The season for peel- 
ing and collecting the bark begins in April and 
closes in September. The bark, which is 
from one-eighth to three-eighths of an inch in 
thickness is peeled from the stem and branches 
with a short broad-bladed knife. It slips from 
the wood readily and is then roped into bundles 
and packed to the drying grounds where it is 
cleaned of moss and spread out in the sun to 
dry. In two or three days it will shrink to 
half its weight. After being deprived of moss 
the bark is spread out on tarpaulins or in racks 
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in the sun todry. This takes about four days 
in direct sunlight. If the season is rainy, the 
bark is kept under cover during the curing and 
drying period. Slow drying yields & heavier 
bark. When dry, the bark is broken into 
small pieces, usually by means of a feed chop- 
per, then packed into sacks holding from 50 to 
100 pounds and stored in a dry place. The 
dried bark must be carefully kept, otherwise 
it will absorb moisture and deteriorate. 


PHARMACOGNOSY OF CASCARA. 


Prof. E. N. Gathercoal next presented the 
Pharmacognosy of Cascara Sagrada using 
many lantern slides in illustration of the 
structure of this and other Rhamnus barks. 
He said in part: 

“The Rhamnus barks that have been utilized 
in medicine fall into two groups, the one headed 
by Frangula, the Buckthorn bark of Europe, 
and the other group headed by Cascara Sagrada, 
the bark of Rhamnus purshiana native to the 
Pacific coast of North America. In the 
first group, in addition to frangula bark we 
find barks derived from Rhamnus catharticus, 
R. tinctorius and R. croceus. In the Cascara 
group are placed the barks of R. californica, 
R. caroliniana, and R. wightit of India. The 
barks of the first group are relatively thin 
fibrous fracture and tough stringy bast bundles 
and are free from stone cells. The second 
group of barks are somewhat thicker, are but 
slightly fibrous in fracture and possess many 
stone cells. All eight of the barks mentioned 
possess some features in common. They all 
occur in quills and curved pieces and lenticels 
occur on the younger barks. The color of 
the inner surface of the bark darkens with 
age, at first being a cream or light brown but 
attaining in some instances a dark seal-brown or 
almost black color. In connection with the 
structure of cascara bark it is of interest to 
note that in the bark adjacent to the buds 
large mucilage sacs of schizogenic origin are 
found. ‘The stone cells of the bark begin to 
develop in the third or fourth month of growth 
and the clusters or bunches of these cells are 
developed from adjacent parenchyma cells. 
The bundles of bast fibers with the surrounding 
crystal fibers are developed only from cambium, 
hence occur only in the inner bark. In the 
fiber cells that contain the calcium oxalate 
prisms the initiation and development of parti- 
tion walls of cellulose which later become 
lignified can be nicely traced. Likewise long 
rows of calcium oxalate rosettes are developed 
from single elongated parenchyma cells in 
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which cross walls form as the crystals begin to 
take shape. 

The absence or presence of stone cells makes 
it very easy to differentiate between Buck- 
thorn Bark and Cascara Bark, the only two 
Rhamnus barks which occur to any extent in 
the American market. Cascara has not been 
extensively adulterated during its commercial 
history. At one time a good deal of attention 
was paid to the presence of Rhamnus californica 
bark in commercial cascara bark and an effort 
was made to distinguish between the two his- 
tologically. The structure of the two barks is 
very similar in nearly all respects, but in the 
dried caltfornica bark, the cambial end of the 
medullary rays are shrunken, causing a scal- 
loped appearance of the cambial edge of the 
bark when viewed in transverse section. In 
recent years an adulteration of cascara with a 
wild cherry bark probably from Prunus padus 
of Europe has been noted. Just how it came 
about that this bark was admixed with cascara 
has never been made known. 

The most interesting problem in connection 
with the pharmacognosy of cascara bark at the 
present moment is the differentiation of fresh 
and “‘aged”’ bark. It is perhaps an undecided 
question as to whether cascara bark really 
requires aging but as long as the consensus of 
opinion seems to be that aging is desirable it 
would be of interest to find some means whereby 
relatively fresh and properly aged bark coul fl 
be distinguished from each other. 

CHEMISTRY OF CASCARA. 

Mr. L. E. Warren in a very able review of 
the Chemistry of Cascara and other anthra- 
quinone drugs concluded with the statement 
that while years ago when he first learned of 
the constituents of this bark his teachers pre- 
sented the subject with the calm assurance 
that all was known regarding the matter, but 
now the subject is so full of interrogation 
points that no one can to-day assert with as- 
surance a statement of the exact chemical 
constituents of this drug. Mr. Warren has 
kindly abstracted his paper and presents it as 
follows: : 

Cascara belongs to the drugs known as the 
“anthracene purgatives,’’ the designation in- 
dicating that the active constituents are de- 
rivatives of the hydrocarbon, anthracene. 
This class of drugs includes one or more spe- 
cies of aloe, morinda, rhamnus, rhubarb, ru- 
mex, senna, xanthoxylum and perhaps others. 
Members of this greup of plants are found in all 
lands, mostly in the temperate or semi-tropical 
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climates. Although these drugs have been 
subjected to a vast amount of research by some 
of the most skilful plant chemists their chem- 
istry is stillobscure. It appears to be accepted 
that the active constituents of this group of 
drugs for the most part are derivatives of hy- 
droxymethyl anthraquinone. More work has 
been done on rhubarb and aloe than on the 
other members of the group. Consequently our 
knowledge of the anthraquinone purgatives 
has been mostly obtained from these drugs 
rather than from cascara. The chief constit- 
uents isolated fromm cascara are compounds 
containing emodin, 1-4-6 trihydroxy 8-methyl 
anthraquinone, chrysophanol, 1-4 dihydroxy 
8-methyl anthraquinone and emodin mono- 
methyl ether, 1-4 dihydroxy 6-methoxy 
&-methyl anthraquinone. The position of the 
methyl group is not known with certainty. Its 
presence appears to have but little pharma- 
cologic significance. Emodin and its com- 
pounds are present in much greater propor- 
tions in cascara than are the other anthraqui- 
nones. Most of the emodin is combined. 
Free emodin is a relatively weak laxative. 
Numerous synthethic isomers and derivatives 
of emodin have been prepared but they have 
not been very successful as remedies. In the 
blood stream they act as renal irritants and do 
not produce catharsis. The exact composi- 
tion of the anthraquinone complexes is not 
known but they are believed to be glucosides 
and pentasides since, on hydrolysis with 
mineral acids, they yield glucose or pentose and 
anthraquinone compounds. They are _be- 
lieved to produce catharsis by the slow hy- 
drolysis of the anthraquinone complex through 
the action of a ferment in the lower bowel. 
It is believed by some that this ferment is ac- 
tivated by the presence of mineral salts such as 
calcium acid phosphate. It is known that the 
action of emodin bearing drugs is enhanced if 
they are administered with certain ferments, 
such as emulsin. It has recently been found 
by Casparis and Godelin (Schwets. Ap. 
Ztg., 61, 389, 1923) that rhubarb extracts if 
prepared in a vacuum apparatus are nearly 
four times as effective when tested on white 
mice as similar extracts prepared in the, usual 
way. This would suggest that the action of a 
ferment is necessary in the pharmacologic ac- 
tion of the anthraquinone purgatives, such a 
ferment being preserved by the low tempera- 
ture of the vacuum, but killed or inactivated 
by the high temperature of ordinary evapora- 
tions. It is admitted that no chemical assay 
of the anthraquinone drugs is entirely success- 
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ful. The most satisfactory method is that per- 
fected by Daels (Bull. acad. roy. med. Belg. 
(4), 27, 350, 1913). It consists in extracting 
the anthraquinones from the drug with chloro- 
form both before and after acid hydrolysis. 
The total anthraquinones are weighed and the 
results calculated as “‘free’’ and ‘‘combined”’ 
anthraquinones. In the case of rhubarb the 
Daels values have been found to parallel the 
physiologic assay moderately well if the physi- 
ologic test be made on extracts prepared by 
the vacuum method. 


THERAPEUTICS OF CASCARA. 


The concluding address in this symposium on 
Cascara Sagrada was made by Dr. Bernard 
Fantus on the Therapeutics of the drug: 

Though it was not until 1878 that this drug 
was introduced to the medical profession, it has 
gained so rapidly in fame and favor that it is 
now Official in all the Pharmacopeeias excepting 
the Finnish and the Portuguese, and that it is 
one of the most generally used in the entire 
drug market. A substance with such a his- 
tory must have intrinsic merit. This no doubt 
lies in its comparative mildness of action; 
though, when used in the wrong case, or when 
not needed at all, it may produce considerable 
griping. McGuigan! found, by experiments 
on himself and medical students, that 1 cc. has 
a laxative effect and 2 to 4 cc. cause excessive 
evacuation with painful griping and some 
nausea. This does not mean that this same 
effect would be obtained in patients suffering 
from constipation. Some of these are so 
tolerant of cascara as to take 1 or 2 teaspoonfuls 
without any effect, while there are other 
sufferers from constipation who experience 
considerable griping from 1 cc. with or without 
obtaining bowel evacuation. The explana- 
tion for these differences is to be found in the 
difference in conditions responsible for consti- 
pation in various cases, 

Réntgen examination of quite a number of 
patients suffering from gastro-intestinal pain- 
ful conditions has convinced me of the fact 
that in the constipation accompanied by ab- 
dominal pain we generally have to deal with 
a condition of excessive peristalsis of the large 
intestine. Give such a patient cascara sagrada 
and he will be made still more uncomfortable, 
for this agent acts like a whip to the colon. It 
is perhaps not sufficiently well recognized that 
excessive and irregular peristalsis causes consti- 
pation, the bowel contracting upon its con- 
tents without pushing them onward. Ob- 


1 Jour. A. M. A., February 19, 1921. 
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viously in those cases cascara should not be 
used in any dose. 

It is more especially in cases of atonic con- 
stipation, in which there is a deficiency 
in peristaltic activity, that this drug is one of 
the remedies of choice, partly by reason of the 
relative mildness of its action and partly be- 
cause it seems to increase the irritability of the 
bowel as an after-effect, so that it is less habit- 
producing than are most other cathartics. 
Indeed, when accompanied by proper regula- 
tion of diet and habits, cascara is probably one 
of the best drugs for a curative treatment of 
constipation. The patient is given just that 
dose which will produce one evacuation a day 
and this is continued for a week or two. Then 
the dose is halved, and this dose continued 
for another week or two, when it is again cut 
in half, and so on until the dose has become tri- 
fling or until the patient finds that the dose 
becomes insufficient. The latter class of 
cases requires further careful study including 
a Roéntgenologic examination so as to fit them 
with a more appropriate treatment. It may 
incidentally be pointed out that pharmacists 
do not really get an insight into the treatment 
doctors employ. They merely see one item of 
it, the prescription, and are altogether too 
prone to think that this constitutes the doctor’s 
cure for a certain condition, when as a matter 
of fact the medicine was merely an adjuvant 
to the really efficient treatment. Even in 
those cases of chronic constipation in which the 
dose can be progressively reduced it is not so 
much the cascara as the change in diet with or 
without change in habits that is the really 
important ingredient in the cure and which 
must be continued indefinitely in order to pre- 
vent relapse. For a person who cannot have 
bowel evacuation without the use of a ca- 
thartic, cascara is not as well suited as is aloe, 
because the latter being given in pill form is 
so much more convenient to use. 

The bitterness of the drug is one of its chief 
disadvantages as well as the fact that its active 
principles are so delicate as to render the ex- 
tract, which might be given in pill form, quite 
inferior in activity. The best method of over- 
coming the bitterness is to have the patient fill 
his dose into capsules just before taking it. The 
aromatic fluidextract of cascara is a pharma- 
ceutic masterpiece in disguising. Unfortu- 
nately it has only '/; or '/, the activity of the 
bitter extract. Nevertheless for women and 
children it is the preparation of choice. 


These addresses brought out much discus- 
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sion in which many of the members prisent 
took part and which may be summarized as 
follows: 

Dr. Fantus:—How did the Indians prepare 
cascara bark? 

Prof. Gathercoal: It is understood that they 
made a decoction of a handful of the drug to a 
pot of water, the whole to be taken at one dose. 

Mr. Warren: It has also been stated that the 
berries were used as a cathartic, especially for 
the children. 

Mr. Becker: Regarding the dosage of cas- 
cara, 20 cc. of the aromatic fluidextract was 
taken recently by a person troubled with 
constipation and the dose was practically with- 
out effect. Two weeks later the same party 
under my advice took 30 to 40 minims of the 
same aromatic fluidextract and found that a 
fine cascara effect was produced. What is the 
reason for this? 

Dr. Fantus: The drug is a tonic laxative as 
already stated. This particular patient may 
have had a spastic condition of the lower bowel 
present at the one time which would counter- 
act the cathartic powers of the drug and at a 
later period this condition might not have 
been present. 

Prof. Miner: Is the bitter principle destroyed 
by the debitterizing process with magnesium of 
calcium? 

Mr. Warren: This is not known. The late 
Prof. W. M. Searby of San Francisco, and 
former President of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, was the first one to introduce 
a cascara debitterized with magnesium. Pos- 
sibly the treatment removes the free emodin. 
In addition to the process of dehitterizing by the 
use of 2 or 3 per cent. of magnesium oxide or 
the use of 6 or 7 per cent. of lime a rather re- 
cent process involves the use of zinc oxide 
which is said to give a very satisfactory product. 

In regard to the question as to whether the 
bitterness of the normal fluidextract had any- 
thing to do with its therapeutic value, Dr. 
Fantus replied that pharmacologic investiga- 
tions seem to indicate that tonic properties were 
almost entirely absent from bitters. Possibly 
the therapeutic action of -bitters is largely a 
psychological one. Does not the mental 
factors really do the work usually ascribed to 
bitters? Furthermore, most bitters are given 
in connection with alcohol. It is well known 
that alcohol benumbs fatigue, anger and sor- 
row which inhibit digestion. Cascara has 
no action in the stomach, else it would be an 
emetic. Its activity is largely confined to the 
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region of the lower bowel and here the ac- 
tivity appears to be due to an effort on the 
part of the bowel to throw off the anthraqui- 
none poisons. 
E. N. GATHERCOAL, Secretary. 
CINCINNATI. 


The February meeting of the Cincinnati 
Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation was devoted to a discussion of ‘‘Medi- 
ciné and Pharmacy in Ancient Egypt,” by Dr. 
Caswell A. Mayo. The lecture was _ illus- 
trated by a large number of books, manuscripts 
and photographs, bearing on the subject, in- 
cluded among which were reproductions of the 
Ebers Papyrus, the Berlin Medical Papyrus, 
the Hearst Papyrus, the London Papyrus, the 
Kahun Gynecological Papyrus, and the Book of 
the Dead, giving lithographic reproductions 
in color of some of the most beautiful of these 
papyri. 

Sumerian tablets of burned clay were also 
shown which are over four thousand years 
old. Each of these was dated so that the 
precise age could be figured out. These 
tablets are very fine specimens of Sumerian 
cuneiform. The speaker explained the meth- 
ods by which the Egyptian hieroglyphics had 
been deciphered, beginning with the Rosetta 
Stone. He gave a list of the drugs and medi- 
cines which were named in the papyrus and 
gave a detailed description of the Edwin 
Smith Medical Papyrus which is devoted to 
surgery and external medicine and which is 
said by Prof. James H. Breasted of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to contain the largest 
amount of valuable scientific data regarding the 
status and practice of medicine in Egypt yet 
discovered. A photograph of one page of it 
was shown. The original is in possession of 
the New York Historical Society and has not 
yet been translated in full, though Professor 
Breasted is now engaged in this work. The 
books and manuscripts shown included loans 
from the Surgeon General’s Library in Wash- 
ington, the John Crerar Library in Chicago, 
the Lloyd Library, the Merrell Library, the 
Library of the Cincinnati General Hospital, 
the Cincinnati Public Library and the private 
library of Baron Von Oefele of New York, who 
is the highest living authority on medical 
Egyptology. 

The Secretary of the Branch was instructed 
to convey to the family of the late Louis 
Werner the sympathy of the members in his 
loss. 

BERTHA Ort, Secretary. 
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DETROIT. 


The speaker of the December meeting of 
Detroit Branch, A. Ph. A., was President F. O. 
Taylor of the Detroit Section of American 
Chemical Society. The subject related to the 
possibilities of discoveries in chemistry; he 
encouraged more thorough follow-up methods. 

L. W. Rowe spoke on physiological assay 

methods at the January meeting of the Branch. 
The lecture was illustrated by slides and made 
most interesting by demonstrations. The 
tests related to cannabis, ergot and digitalis 
and the effects of insulin were shown on white 
mice. 
- The fifth regular meeting of the Detroit 
Branch of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association was held February 8, 1924, 
at the Wayne County Medical Society. The 
usual excellent dinner preceded the meeting 
which was called to order by President Cran- 
dall. 

The minutes were read and approved. 

Mr. Hall read the resolution drawn up by him 
to be spread on the minutes, paying tribute to 
the late Dr. John M. Francis. The resolution 
is appended to this report. 

The speaker of the evening was Mr. A. L. 
VanAmeringen, of New York City, who gave 
a very interesting talk on the creation of 
perfumes from a technical and artistic point 
of view. He outlined the historical develop- 
ment of perfumes, the use of synthetic chem- 
icals in the creation of modern odors, and 
the blending of same. The subject was freely 
discussed by members and Mr. VanAmerigen 
answered questions propounded on various 
phases of the industry. 

The illness of Chairman Jones, of the pro- 
gram committee, was reported. 

Mr. Ingram announced the program for the 
March and April meetings. 

The speaker of the March meeting, as pre- 
viously announced, will be Dr. Frederick 
G. Novy, Professor of Bacteriology and 
Director of the Hygienic Laboratories of the 
University of Michigan. Dr. Novy’s subject 
will be Pasteur’s Work. 

The April meeting will be held at Ann Arbor, 
where the members of the Branch will be guests 
of the Prescott Club. 

Dean Kraus, of the Pharmacy Department 
at the U. of M., will give an illustrated lecture. 

Mr. Ingram on behalf of the program com- 
mittee suggested a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Stout, Dean of the Detroit College of Phar- 
macy, who has so gladly donated the services 
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of his multigraphing department in getting 
out the announcements of the Branch meet- 
ings. The vote was given Dean Stout and 
President Crandall thanked him for his assis- 
tance in making the meetings successful. 
BERNARD A. BIALK, Secretary. 


DR. JOHN M. FRANCIS, 
1867-1924. 

Resolutions passed by the Detroit Branch of 
The American Pharmaceutical Association, 
January 11, 1924. 

Our friend has passed on and we have lost 
one of our most brilliant and valuable members 
—considered from many angles as a man; an 
educated pharmacist and chemist; a member 
in high esteem of the Presbyterian Church; a 
trusted, trained, thoroughly efficient practical 
official of Parke, Davis & Company for over 
twenty years, a member of that organization 
for 32 years and of our Association for 18 years. 
While a quiet worker, as ordinarily viewed, 
he was a dynamo in strength and resource- 
fulness when in action, alert in debate, true 
in judgment, broad in vision, and standing 
firmly for what he believed to be right. 

He was easy to approach, considerate of 
the opinions of his colleagues and peers; he 
was twice honored with membership on the 
Committee of Revision of the U. S. P., 1910 
and 1920. While possessing these educa- 
tional and executive qualifications, we be- 
lieve his real strength and power to achieve 
came from that silent magnetism which made 
friends—the man to man contact, emphasizing 
not the critical, but the human side of our 
natures. 

We grieve at the passing of our friend in the 
full plenitude of his powers and extend our 
sincere sympathy to his bereaved wife and 
children with the prayer that The Great Com- 
forter may be their solace in this dark hour 
of their affliction. 

NEW YORK. 

The February meeting of the New York 
Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation was called to order in the Lecture Hall 
of the New York College of Pharmacy Bldg., 
115 West 68th St., New York City, on Mon- 
day evening, February 11, 1924; President 
Smith in the chair. Forty-five members and 
friends were present. The minutes of the 
preceding meeting were read and approved. 

Treasurer Gerstner brought in the report of 
the standing of the finances of the Branch. It 
was received. 
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Fraternal Relations —Chairman Lehman re- 
ported that he was making arrangements for a 
joint meeting of the local associations for the 
purpose of discussing ‘“‘Price Maintenance.’’ 

Education and _ Legislation—Mr. Eddy 
brought in a report upon various legislative 
matters now pending. 

New Members.—An application for member- 
ship in the Parent Organization was received 
from Mr. Harold E. Becker, 23 Vine St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. , 

Audit Committee.—Dr. Diner reported that 
the treasurer’s books were found to be correct. 

Mr. Eddy reported upon the deplorable 
conditions of children in Germany. It was 
then moved by Mr. Eddy that the Branch 
contribute $25.00 towards the relief fund for 
destitute children in Germany. The motion 
was seconded by Hugo Kantrowitz. 

Dr. P. M. Giesy, of E. R. Squibb & Co., read 
a very interesting paper on ‘‘Hydrogen Ion 
Measurements and Their Use in Pharmacy.” 
Discussion followed, and a vote of thanks was 
extended the speaker. 

HucGo H. ScHAEFER, Secretury. 
PITTSBURGH. 
JANUARY AND FEBRUARY MEETINGS. 

The meetings of the Pittsburgh Branch, 
A. Ph. A., are proving intensely interesting 
and instructive. The speaker of the January 
meeting was Prof. Louis Saalbach; his sub- 
ject was “Some Prescription Difficulties.” 

The election of officers for the ensuing 
year resulted as follows: President, Charles 
E. Willetts; Secretary, B. E. Pritchard. 

The speaker of the February meeting was 
Dr. Louis Emanuel; the subject of his address 
was ‘‘The Pharmacopoeia and a_ First-Class 


Drug Store.’”’ A general discussion followed 
the presentation of the paper. 
B. E. PrircHarp, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

The fourth monthly meeting of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Branch of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association for the year 1923- 
24 was held Friday evening, January 18, in 
Phillips Hall. Between 125 and 150 were 
present. 

Charles W. Brown, Chief of the Department 
of Education, of the H. K. Mulford Co., 
Philadelphia, presented a most interesting and 
instructive lecture on the ‘Preparation and 
Physiological Action of Biological Medicines,” 
including the recent work of Dr. F. M. Hun- 
toon on ‘‘Antibody. Solutions.’ 
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Mr. Brown prefaced his lecture with a 
chronological sketch of the history of the de- 
velopment of biological research. He stated 
that the Chinese knew of and used autogenous 
vaccines over 4000 years ago. The present 
expansion in the use of biological products 
began, however, in 1789 when Dr. Edward 
Jenner discovered and presented to the world 
the fact that cowpox would protect against 
smallpox, and therefore by inoculating a 
human being with cowpox the body would be 
stimulated to produce immunity against small- 
pox. He also recounted the work of Behring, 
who in 1892 discovered the serum for diph- 
theria, and the subsequent work of Pasteur 
and Lister to whom he attributed the greatest 
advancement in our present knowledge of 
bacteriology. 

Mr. Brown then gave a detailed account 
of the preparation of smallpox vaccine, diph- 
theria and tetanus antitoxins, antimeningitis 
serum, and tuberculins. He described the 
process of manufacture, the methods of stand- 
ardization, and the conditions under which 
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biological preparations should be kept and dis- 
pensed. 

According to Mr. Brown the development 
of the pneumococcus serum as prepared by 
Dr. F. M. Huntoon of Cornell University held 
the hope of greatly reducing the death rate 
from pneumonia. He declared that while 
clinical data so far were not conclusive, 
the use of pneumococcus serum had proven 
very successful in those cases where it had been 
administered. Mr. Brown pointed out that 
ten per cent. of the people die from pneumonia, 
and that unless some specific is discovered 
10,000,000 people would die from this cause 
in the United States. 

The lecture was profusely illustrated with 
lantern slides and thoroughly enjoyed by those 
who attended. 

The Branch wishes to express its apprecia- 
tion to the H. K. Mulford Co. and Mr. Brown 
for the opportunity of having presented to its 
members such an interesting and educational 
lecture. 

C. R. WHITEHEAD, Secretary. 





PHARMACY IN ARGENTINA. 


A qualification granted by a _ recognized 
university is an essential requirement to 
practice pharmacy in the Argentine Republic. 
A business may be owned by a non-pharmacist 
if established before the passage of the law, 
provided a pharmacist hassupervision. Only 
one pharmacy can be owned by an individual. 
The pharmacist is responsible for the medi- 
cines he dispenses. 

All narcotics coming under the law, if im- 
ported, must come through the port of Buenos 
Aires. Account is kept of narcotics somewhat 
like this country; official prescription forms for 
narcotics must be numbered and stamped by 
the National Health Department. 

The president of the National Health De- 
partment is a member of the Pharmacopeceia 
Commission, on which are representatives of 
all the medical and pharmaceutical divisions. 
It is proposed to have decennial revisions of 
the Pharmacopeeia. 


THE VETERANS’ BUREAU SCANDAL. 


The New York Times, in commenting on the 
open hearings of the Senate Committee on the 
Veterans’ Bureau, says that what has been 
brought out may now be regarded in view of 


what General O’Ryan has declared, “‘as little 
more than an indication of the plundering of 
the Government. The trail of corruption was 
over many enterprises intended for the relief of 
ex-service men. The politicians were accom- 
plices, or allowed themselves to be used by 
rogues. It is an old story that the politicians 
filled the bureaus with their creatures. Con- 
gress had a great deal to say about the conduct 
of the bureau and was much deferred to. 
Members of Congress were in part responsible 
for its incompetent management, and there 
is no doubt that Congress was, in part, to blame 
for delaying for two years an investigation of 
the bureau.” 


GEORGE M. BERINGER, REMINGTON 
HONOR MEDALIST FOR 1924. 


George Mahlon Beringer, of Camden, N. J., 
has been voted the Remington Honor Medal 
for 1924. The announcement was made at the 
New York Branch A. Ph. A. meeting, March 
10. Mr. Beringer was president of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association, 1913-1914; he 
is a member of the present revision committees 
of the U. S. Pharmacopeia and National 
Formulary. 











ASSOCIATION BUSINESS 


AD INTERIM BUSINESS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Office of the Secretary, 192 Roseville Ave., Newark, N. J. 


LETTER NO. 12. 
February 12, 1924. 
To the Members of the Board of Directors: 

61. Changes in Membership Committee: 
Since no comment has been received on the 
changes suggested in item 50, Letter No. 10, 
page 48, the changes will be considered as 
approved. 

62. Approval of Committees and Delegates: 
The committee appointments and appointments 
as delegates made by President Arny as re- 
corded in item 59, Letter No. 11, page 54,* 
have been unanimously approved by the Board 
of Directors. Since the announcement of these 
appointments, President Arny has withdrawn 
the names of C. R. Eckler and E. L. Harvey 
appointed to the Committee on Physiological 
Testing, as these gentlemen are no longer 
members of the Association. The Committee 
is now composed of five members in place of 
seven. Unless there is objection from members 
of the Board within ten days the above action 
will be considered as approved. 

63. Election of New Members: Motion 
No. 16 (see item 60, page 55, Letter No. 11) 
has been carried. 

64. Coéperation with Professional Organiza- 
tions in Advocating Reduction of Taxes: Motion 
No. 15 (see item 55, Letter No. 11, page 53)* 
has received a majority of affirmative votes 
and is therefore approved. This motion 
authorizes the Chairman of the Board to ap- 
point a representative of the A. Ph. A. to 
appear before Congressional Committees in 
coéperation with representatives of other 
professional associations, for the purpose of 
supporting tax reduction. In this connection 
Dr. E. F. Kelly writes as follows: 

“Referring to Circular Letter No. 11, and 
to the enclosed voting card, I feel, with ref- 
erence to Motion No. 15, that our Association 
should be cautious in approving such programs 
in detail, although I am confident that all 
of our members are in favor of the general 
principle of tax reduction. As I understand 
it, the Mellon plan does not have the full 
approval, even of the members of Mr. Mellon’s 
own party, and it would, therefore, seem to me 





* February JouRNAL, pp. 164 and 165. 
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unwise for our Association to take such a posi- 
tion. I favor the motion if it is so amended 
as to commit our Association to the general 
principle of tax reduction. 
Very truly yours, 
E. F. Kelly.”’ 

Chairman Beal has appointed Mr. S. L. 
Hilton of Washington, D. C., to represent the 
Association as provided in the motion. The 
Secretary of the Board has notified Mr. Hil- 
ton of the appointment and Mr. Hilton has 
accepted. 

65. Meeting of Representatives of Profes- 
sional Associations: In connection with item 
64, a brief report of a conference of representa- 
tives of professional associations will be of 
interest. The American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation was requested to appoint delegates to 
a meeting of a proposed American Federation 
of Professional Societies held at the Mechan- 
ical Engineers’ Rooms, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York, on Friday, February 1, at4+p.m._ Presi- 
dent Arny appointed Robert P. Fischelis 
and Robert S. Lehman, both of whom at- 
tended the meeting with Dr. Arny. Among 
the other organizations represented were the 
American Chemical Society, the American 
Medical Association, the Authors’ League and 
various engineering societies. 

The chief topic of discussion was the tax 
reduction plan advocated by Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon, with special reference to 
the taxes on the incomes of professional men. 
The representatives of the A. Ph. A. made 
the following statement in answer to a question 
as to how the A. Ph. A. stood with reference 
to this subject: , 

“The American Pharmaceutical Association, 
while deeply interested in all national legis- 
lation affecting our calling and our individual 
interests, very rarely expresses its opinion on 
general political questions. 


“The delegates from the Association here 
present are not in a position to commit the 
Association or its Board of Directors to the 
Mellon tax reduction program but will bring 
such resolutions as are passed at this meeting 
to the attention of the Board and urge speedy 
action by the Board.” 
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The following resolutions were proposed 
at the meeting for ratification by the various 
organizations represented: 

** Resolved, thatas professional workers, feel- 
ing that we have already been discriminated 
against during the nine years of the existence 
of the Federal Income Tax, we emphatically 
protest against the propesal to limit the 
differentiation between earned and unearned 
income because any limitation to the prin- 
ciple that the earned income of the individual 
should be treated on a different basis from 
unearned income is a discrimination against 
the best human effort of the individual, 
and as such is undemocratic and unjust. 


‘Resolved, that these national societies 
of professional workers approve and endorse 
in principle the Bill advocated by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for the revision of 
Income Taxes and respectfully urge upon 
the Congress of the United States its im- 
mediate passage. 

“Resolved, that as professional workers 
we hereby go on record as insisting that tax 
relief be considered from a wholly non- 
partisan point of view, as a measure of 
immediate economic necessity and justice. 

“Resolved, that we here extend an invita- 
tation to all national societies of professional 
men and women to coéperate with us.”’ 
Another topic discussed at this meeting was 

the formation of an ‘‘organization for profes- 
sional coéperation’’ which can be used to unite 
the professional societies for action on matters 
of mutual interest. 


In order to instruct the representative of 
the A. Ph. A. before Congressional Committees 
on the matter of tax reduction (Mr. Hilton) 
and for the purpose of letting the other organ- 
izations in the conference know where the 
A. Ph. A. stands on this matter, the following 
motion is offered: 

(Motion No. 17.) It is moved by Fischelis 
that the resolutions submitted by the Organiza- 
tion for Professional Coéperation (see above) 
be approved by the Board of Directors and that 
our representative at Washington on the matter 
of tax reduction guide himself accordingly. 

66. Committee to Draw up Resolutions Ex- 


pressing the Loss Sustained by the Association in 
the Death of John F. Hancock: Chairman Beal 
has appointed Charles H. LaWall, E. F. Kelly 
and Robert P. Fischelis a committee to draw 
up suitable resolutions expressing the loss 
suffered by the A. Ph. A. in the death of the 
late ex-president, John F. Hancock of Balti- 
more, Md. 

67. Conference on Clinical Thermometers: 
President Arny appointed A. G. DuMez and 
S. L. Hilton to represent the A. Ph. A. at the 
conference on Clinical Thermometers held at 
the Bureau of Standards, January 30th. The 
appointments were made following the request 
of the Chief of the Bureau of Standards for 
A. Ph. A. participation. 

68. Applications for Membership: No. 
314, Edward Conrad Peppel, 1623 Howard 
St., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa.; No. 315, 
Casimir B. Gwizdalski, 8604 Burnham Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; No. 316, Isadore Rosenband, 
1552 S. Turner Ave., Chicago, IIl.; No. 317, 
Samuel Block, 43 E. Cross St., Baltimore, Md.; 
No. 318, William Sandler, 1507 Washington 
Ave., New York City; No. 319, Felix A. del 
Vecchio, 219 Adams St., Newark, N. J.; No. 
320, Ernst August Bilhuber, 25 West Broad- 
way, New York City; No. 321, Thomas Luther 
Bellamy, Colby Kansas; No. 322, Samuel T. 
Chess, 5245—18th Ave., N. E., Seattle, Washing- 
ton; No. 323, Richard H. Cook, 1414 East 
Valley St., Seattle, Washington; No. 324, Bruce 
Melvern Ford, 528 North 60th St., Seattle, 
Washington; No. 325, Arthur Cleo Harbough, 
16 West Side Ave., Hagerstown, Md.; No. 
326, Merritt K. Martin, 3955 15th St., N. E., 
Seattle, Washington; No. 327, McCulloch 
Allen James, Orting, Washington; No. 328, 
Karl M. Rottluff, Kansas University, School 
of Pharmacy, Lawrence, Kansas; No. 329, 
Edmund Thorp, 202 Euclid Ave., Des Moines, 
Iowa; No. 330, Lawrence L. Weller, 110 
East 59th St., Seattle, Washington; No. 331, 
Richard Edward Werttemberger, 4305—15th 
St., N. E., Seattle, Wash. 

(Motion No. 18.) Vote on applications for 
active membership in the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association. 


RoBErRT P. FIscHELIis, Secretary, 
Board of Directors, A. Ph. A. 














COMMITTEE REPORTS 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL PHARMACEUTICAL NOMEN- 
CLATURE.* 


To the Members of the American Pharmaceutical Association: 

Your Committee on International Pharmaceutical Nomenclature has no definite accom- 
plishment to report on at this time. 

When the undersigned was made chairman of this Committee two years ago, an attempt 
was made to fix a definite goal toward which the Committee should work, it being realized that 
progress would be slow and that spasmodic efforts directed along different lines would be futile. 
With this object in view, the members of the Committee were asked to submit their opinions on 
what should be done first. As a result, it was decided that our first efforts should be directed 
toward bringing about uniformity in pharmaceutical nomenclature in the English-speaking 
countries. 

As the initial step, the Committee made an attempt to secure the coéperation of Canada. 
Professor Henry G. Barbour of McGill University, who is a member of the U. S. P. Committee 
of Revision, was communicated with and he agreed to try and secure the backing of the Canadian 
medical and pharmaceutical organizations in an appeal for greater uniformity in the nomen- 
clature of the United States and British Pharmacopeeias. However, his efforts do not appear 
to have met with success, and as he is no longer in Canada, our efforts to secure the assistance 
of our northern neighbors were discontinued for the time being. 

This year a new point of approach was tried. It was decided to sound out the members 
of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain with a view to obtaining their opinions on the 
matter and enlisting their coéperation. With this object in view a letter was addressed to the 
Secretary, Mr. W. S. Glyn-Jones, requesting that we be informed if the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Great Britain was interested in the matter and how we might work with them to the best ad- 
vantage. In reply, Mr. Glyn-Jones stated that he would submit the matter to the Council at 
the meeting to be held in July, and that he would inform us of the Council's attitude shortly 
thereafter. Unfortunately this information has not been received to date. If, however, it proves 
to be favorable, it would appear that we have at least made a beginning in securing the machinery 
with which to work. 

In this connection, it is also desired to call your attention to the fact that the Federation 
Internationale Pharmaceutique has a committee on international pharmaceutical nomenclature. 
At the meeting of the Federation held in Brussels in April 1922, their Committee was instructed 
to prepare a table of Latin titles appearing in the different national pharmacopeeias together with 
the corresponding titles in Esperanto.! This work has not yet been completed, but sample pages 
have been obtained, one of which is attached hereto for those who may desire to look it over. 
As this Committee is actually at work and is producing, it might be well for our Committee to 
get in closer touch with it next year. 

(Signed) A. G. DuMeEz, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STATUS OF PHARMACISTS IN GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE.ft 

The Committee can report the passage and approval on March 4, 1923, of the Classification 
Bill—‘‘To provide for the classification of civilian positions within the District of Columbia and 
in the field services.”’ This bill will go into effect on the first day of the next fiscal year in which 
a corresponding appropriation has been authorized, July 1, 1924, being the earliest date upon which 
it could apply. 

* Report received and recommendation adopted, Asheville meeting, A. Ph. A. See 
p. 902, October JourNAL A. Pu. A., 1923. ; 

1 See page 757, September JouRNAL A. Pu. A., 1923. 

+ The report was received at Asheville meeting, A Ph. A., 1923. It was voted to co- 
operate with Admiral Stitt of the Navy Department in his efforts and that the matter of co- 
operation with the Veterans’ Bureau be specifically looked after by the Committee on Status of 
Pharmacists in Government Service. See p. 902, October JoURNAL A. Pu. A. 
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Although, as reported last year, ‘“‘pharmacy”’ was included, by amendment, in the profes- 
sional and scientific service group, in the final redrafting of the bill to meet the approval of both 
the House and Senate, all such details were omitted. This group “shall now include all classes 
of positions, the duties of which are to perform routine, advisory, administrative, or research work 
which is based upon the established principles of a profession or science and which requires pro- 
fessional, scientific or technical training, equivalent to that represented by graduation from a 
college or university of recognized standing.’’ Seven grades are provided for with maximum 
salaries varying from $2400.00 to $7500.00, depending upon the importance and respohsibility 
of the position. 

PHARMACISTS IN THE ARMY. 

Kighty-nine pharmacists have been commissioned in the Reserve Section of the Medical 
Administrative Corps and twenty-five (25) commissions to pharmacists have been granted with 
a rank above that of Captain, in the Sanitary Corps. Some of these have been appointed specif- 
ically because of their qualifications for making a survey of the drug-manufacturing facilities 
in this country. A similar survey is being made of all industries that the information may be 
available at Washington. 

Again the Committee would urge young men graduates of pharmacy, who have the neces- 
sary physical qualifications, to apply for Commissions in the Reserve Section of the Medical 
Administrative Corps. 

There is now an opportunity for pharmacists to organize and officer this branch of the 
Army and this is of the utmost importance if pharmacy is to receive the recognition which has 
so long been withheld. 

The Surgeon-General, Dr. Ireland, is urging enlistments and inviting the help of phar- 
macists. The opportunity is here and if it is not seized and an able organization built up now, 
pharmacy has no one to blame but itself, should a large army again be needed and pharmacy 
find itself without a place in the organization. 

An order has been issued by the Secretary of War at the request of the Surgeon-General, 
under date of July 16, 1923, on the subject of ‘‘Examination of pharmacist applicants for appoint- 
ment or promotion in the Officers Reserve Corps, which reads as follows :— 

“It is desired that whenever it is practicable, an officer of either the Sanitary 

Officers Reserve Corps or the Medical Administrative Officers Reserve Corps, who 

isa pharmacist, be made a member of the Board before which a pharmacist applicant 

appears for examination, for appointment or promotion.” 

“There has been some criticism of the fact that pharmacist applicants were 
required to appear before an army board consisting of physicians only and this order 

has been issued to remove that criticism.” 

PHARMACISTS IN THE NAVY. 

The time or conditions this year have not seemed propitious for actively promoting any 
legislation for the establishment of a Pharmaceutical Corps in the Navy but reliable information 
has been received that legislation, providing for the commissioning of pharmacists in the Med- 
ical Corps of the Navy, will be proposed to the next Congress. A letter from the office of the 
Surgeon-General of the U. S. Navy, written August 31, 1923, suggests that ‘‘in order that no 
conflicting proposals be brought before Congress, action by this Association be withheld until the 
proposed legislation is in such shape as will meet the views of all concerned.”’ 

This committee was prepared to offer a tentative draft of a bill providing for commissions 
for pharmacists in the Navy, but in view of this gratifying development in the Surgeon-General’s 
office, which will insure his support, and, it is understood, the support of other important officials 
of the Navy, we recommend no action at this time but that this committee endeavor to keep in 
close touch with Surgeon-General Stitt and coéperate in the drafting of the bill and, if satisfactory, 
its passage by Congress. 

PHARMACISTS IN THE WAR VETERANS’ BUREAU. 

Repeated complaints have been received concerning the status of pharmacists in the War 
Veterans’ Bureau. This requires careful investigation and the Committee of next year may 
be able to secure some adjustment in this service. 


E. FuLLERTON CooKk, Chairman. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PHYSIOLOGIC ASSAYING, 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 1923.* 


In view of the fact that practically all of the members of the Committee were actively 
engaged in lending all possible assistance to the Committee on Biological Assays of the United 
States Pharmacopeeial Revision Committee, no actual coédperative laboratory experiments were 
carried out during the past year. 

The Committee accordingly thought it would be advisable that the Report this year take 
the form of a survey or synopsis of the work done in the field of Physiologic Assaying, from July 
1, 1922, to July 1, 1923. 

We therefore beg to submit the following bibliography with short abstracts of articles 
published during the above period. 

This bibliography may not be complete but contains all of the articles that came to the 
Committee’s attention. 


ABSTRACTS OF BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PHYSIOLOGIC STANDARDIZATION, JULY 1922-23. 
Abstracts from Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 
ASSAY OF DIGITALIS BY INTRAMUSCULAR INJECTION INTO THE FROG. 

By. M. S. Dooley and C. D. Higley, Vol. 11, Nov. 1922, p. 911. 

The need of a modification of the present U.S. P. method of Digitalis assay to insure more 
uniform absorption is pointed out. The authors suggest the intramuscular injection of the frog 
as an improvement over the customary injection into the ventral lymph sac. They furnish con- 
siderable data to show that the end-point is sharper following intramuscular injection due to 
more rapid and complete absorption of the drug injected. They believe that rate of absorption 
plays an important rdle since it influences the rate of elimination. 

DETERIORATION OF TINCTURE OF DIGITALIS. 
By Haskell, Daniel and Terry. Vol. 11, Nov. 1922, p. 918. 

These authors contend that while it has been repeatedly shown by the frog and guinea 
pig methods of assay that Tr. Digitalis loses strength rather rapidly, yet the Hatcher Cat Method 
indicates that there is no apparent loss of activity in a period as long as five years. They attribute 
this apparent discrepancy to a decrease in the absorbability of the tincture from the lymph sac 
of the frog but do not explain how the guinea pig method falls into the same error. 

ISOLATED UTERUS ASSAY FOR PITUITARY EXTRACT. 
By P. S. Pittenger and A. Quici. Vol. 12, Jan. 1923, p. 14. 

This method is valuable only when certain minor details are closely observed. These refer 
particularly to the preparation of Locke’s solution. 

EFFECTS OF LARGE DOSES OF CANNABIS INDICA. 
By Albert Schneider. Vol. 12, March 1923, p. 208. 

The author concludes that the effects of large doses of Cannabis are extremely variable 
even in one and the same person and as such its preparations should be taken from the U. S. P. 

BIOLOGIC STANDARDIZATION OF LOCAL ANAESTHETICS. 
By P. S. Pittenger. Vol. 12, March 1923, p. 229. 

The method proposed in a previous paper is shown to be quantitative and many observa- 

tions on the stability of cocaine and procaine solutions under various conditions are reported upon. 
FLUIDEXTRACT OF ERGOT. 
By J. P. Snyder. Vol. 12, March 1923, p. 246. 

It is advisable to defat Fldext. Ergot as this does not affect its therapeutic activity nor 
hasten its deterioration. Carbon tetrachloride is the preferable defatting agent. Defatting 
almost eliminates the difficulty due to precipitation. 

CHEMICAL METHOD FOR ASSAY OF STROPHANTHUS PREPARATIONS. 
By A. Knudson and M. Dresbach. Vol. 12, May 1923, p. 390. 


The authors suggest a colorimetric method using Baljet’s alkaline picrate reaction for 





* Report was made before Scientific Section, A. Ph. A. and presented in abstract before 
General Session, A. Ph. A. See p. 902, October JouRNAL A. Pu. A., 1923. 
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assaying Strophanthus preparations. They find a close agreement between the chemical results 
and those obtained with Hatcher’s Cat Method. 
BIOLOGICAL TESTING OF SALVARSAN AND ITS DERIVATIVES. 
By H. B. Corbitt. Vol. 12, July 1923, p. 620. 

The author describes the technique of the two Hygienic Laboratory methods for testing 
arsenicals of the arsphenamine type. 

Proceedings of Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Association (1022). 
UTERUS ASSAY FOR PITUITARY EXTRACT. 
By P. S. Pittenger and A. Quici. 

The authors describe methods of eliminating some difficulties encountered with the isolated 
uterus assay for Pituitary Extract and arrive at the following conclusions: 

In order to obtain satisfactory results with the isolated uterus method of assaying Pituitary 
extracts: 

1. Glass distilled water must be used. 

2. All chemicals employed in making Locke’s solution must be of the highest (‘‘Reagent’’) 
purity. 

3. All apparatus and solution containers must be frequently washed with boiling water 
and Locke’s solution should be freshly prepared. 

4. Thin, “stringy” uteri should not be used, as they are all deficient in normal activity, 
and in response to stimuli, while the thick, more muscular uteri are practically all active and 
sensitive. 

5. Only the highest purity ‘“‘Reagent’’ or ‘‘Analyzed’’ chemicals should be employed 
in preparing Locke’s solution. 

6. Sodium Chloride in the form of ‘‘large’’ crystals appears to be more satisfactory than 
salt in the form of small crystals or powder. 

7. The authors are of the opinion that when the above precautions are observed the 
Isolated Uterus Method gives better results than any other method so far proposed. 

Abstracts from Journal American Medical Association. 
THE STANDARDIZATION OF DIGITALIS BY ITS ACTION ON THE HUMAN HEART. 
By Harold Pardee. Vol. 81, July 21, 1923, p. 186. 

The author gives a 1 eliminary report of a method of testing Digitalis on human beings 
by means of the electro-cardiograph. 

A RAPIDLY ELIMINATED DIGITALIS BODY. 
Vol. 80, April 14, 1923, p. 1072. 

Since it is a known fact that digitalis preparations are slowly eliminated from the system, 
at the request of the Council of Pharmacy and Chemistry of the A. M. A., Prof. Hatcher en- 
deavored to prepare a more rapidly eliminated fraction of Digitalis. 

After extensive work he isolated a digitalis body with true digitalis action which is very 
quickly eliminated. 

This new digitalis body will possibly have an important bearing on the dosage and biologic 
standardization of digitalis. 


THE POTENCY OF SOME COMMON DIGITALIS AND STROPHANTHUS PREPARATIONS. 
By G. F. Strong and Albert Wilmaers. Vol. 80, May 5, 1923, p. 1308. 
The authors made a comparison of the various commercial preparations by the cat method 
Their conclusions follow: 
1. The potency of a group of the more common digitalis and strophanthus preparations 


has been examined by the cat method. 

2. The results show that there has been considerable improvement in the strength of 
the digitalis that is available to the average patient. Tinctures, leaves in pill form, and some 
liquid preparations of digitalis and strophanthus in ampuls were found to approximate fairly 
closely the expected standards; that is, the minimal lethal dose per kilogram (cat unit) is 1 cc. of 


tincture of Digitalis, 0.1 Gm. of the powdered digitalis leaf, 0.1 mg. of crystalline strophanthin, 


and 0.3 mg. of digitoxin. 


3. Too great emphasis cannot be placed on the importance of avoiding the use of drops 
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in prescribing tincture of digitalis. A readily available means of measuring cubic centimeter 
and five-tenths cubic centimeter amounts would be of distinct value. 


Chemical Abstracts. 
SOME TECHNICAL POINTS IN THE METHOD OF PHYSIOLOGICAL CONTROL OF ADRENALINE 
PRODUCTS. 
By A. Richaud. Jour. Pharm. Chim., 25, 289-98 (1922). 

The necessity of washing the adrenaline (A) from the cannula after each injection by 
Cushny’s control method is discussed. From the tracings obtained upon injecting for com- 
parison solutions of unknown and known strengths of A, R. deduces the increase of blood pressure 
(which is a function of the adrenaline contents), by drawing the heights of the curves. A graph 
made from these increments as ordinates and the concentrates of the solutions used as abscissas, 
gives a direct means of comparison. 


ACTION OF ERGOT ON THE ISOLATED UTERUS. 
By Mario Chié. Arch. farm. sper., 33, 7-16, 31-2, 38-51 (1922). 

Within physiological limits a constant relation exists between the action of calcium salts 
and that of ergot on the isolated uterus of the guinea pig. The more depressing the effect of 
calcium salts the more the muscular tonus is increased by small doses of ergot, and vice versa. 
Where, in exceptional cases, the virgin uterus fails to react normally to calcium salts, its behavior 
toward ergot is also anomalous. In such cases ergot can act as a stimulant of muscular con- 
traction only when the tonus is previously lowered. In determining the activity of an ergot prepa- 
ration the uterus should first be treated with a calcium salt in order toestablish conditions favorable 
to the action of ergot and to render less likely a response due to other factors. 


PHARMACOLOGICAL AND PHARMACODYNAMIC STUDY OF THE STROPHANTHIN GI.UCOSIDES; STRO- 
PHANTHIN AND OUABAIN. 
By M. Tiffeneau. Bull. Sci. Pharmacol., 29, 184-90, 244-9 (1922). 

The lethal toxicity of ouabain given intravenously is 0.23 mg. per Kg. for the rabbit. 
A dose of 0.21 mg. is at times fatal, one of 0.20 mg. is not. The drug does not change its toxic 
power when kept in the cryst. state, nor does sterilization by autoclave in neutral or saline solu- 
tions destroy its action. Observations on the exposed heart of the dog during acute ouabain 
poisoning demonstrated 3 phases of reaction: (1) slowing, due to stimulation of the vagal centers, 
lasting from the 2nd to the 5th min. and not occurring after bilateral vagotomy; (2) a phase of 
acceleration, in which the rhythm regains and passes its normal rate, accompanied by arhythmias 
and auricular-ventricular dissociation; (3) a phase of fibrillation ending in death. The lethal 
dose (cardiac arrest in 10 to 20 min.) for the dog is between 0.14 and 0.15 mg. per Kg. body weight 
given intravenously. Crystallized strophanthin is more toxic, killing in a dose of 0.11 mg. per 
Kg. Amorphous strophanthin is less toxic, the lethal dose varying from 0.17 to 0.19 mg. 


ACTIVITY EVALUATION OF URGINEA SCILLA (SQUILL). 
By Joseph Markwalder. Klin. Wochschr., 1, 212-15, 1922. 

The digitalis-like activity of the combined glucosides in squill was quantitatively estd., 
biologically, by injecting known doses into the lymph sac of frogs. The minimum lethal dose 
per Gm. of frog was taken as the mean between the max. dose that was just inactive and one that 
was just active. This value is referred to as a frog dose (F. D.). This F. D. is used merely as 
an index for evaluating the quantities of active principle in squill and should not be confused with 
the minimum lethal dose for man. The squill glucosides, taken collectively, have an activity 
like that of digitalis glucosides; the heart stops in systole. The material to be tested, fresh bulbs 
or dry powder, was exhausted with alcohol and water. The colloids are easily removed and there 
remains an ext. contg. only the active glucosides and the carbohydrates. Fresh squill, freed from 
the exterior dead leaves, contains from 4.0 to 8.55 million F. D. per Kg. of dry material. Drying 
im vacuo or in air does not destroy the glucosides. There is no appreciable difference between 
the glucoside content of red and white squill. The heart of the bulbs and the dead exterior leaves 
contain very little glucoside. The mature intermediate leaves are rich in glucoside. A sample 
of commercial dried powder contained 1.5 million F. D. per Kg. The so-called extracts of com- 
merce do not deserve to be so called because they contain less glucoside than the starting material. 
The com. tincture is valueless because it is quite inactive. 
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THE EFFECT OF PANCREATIC EXTRACT (INSULIN) ON NORMAL RABBITS. 

By Banting, Best, Collip, MacLeod and Noble. Am. J. Physiol., 62, 162-76 (1922). 
Insulin (C. A., 16,3115) injected subcutaneously into normal rabbits causes a fall in the 
per cent. of blood sugar within a few hours. In the great majority of cases exhibiting convulsions 
the blood sugar has been found to be about 0.045%. Asa basis for the physiologic assay of insulin 
the authors suggest as one unit the number of cc. which cause the blood sugar of normal rabbits 
to fall to 0.045°% within 4 hours. This dose is decidedly active in lowering blood sugar in diabetic 

patients. 
STUDIES ON THE BIO-ASSAY OF PITUITARY EXTS 
By M. I. Smith and Wm. T. McClosky. Public Health Reports, 38, 493-512 (1923). 


A standard is proposed for use in assaying pituitary extracts, prepared from the infun- 
dibulum of fresh pituitary glands by treatment with acetone to remove water and fat. _Com-- 
parisons of commercial and experimental pituitary extracts with an aqueous solution of this 
material are given as determined by the oxytocic method verified by the pressor test. Seasonal 
variation was not detected nor is the activity materially affected by the source of the glands as 
from steers or cows. Fractional sterilization of properly acidulated extracts does not affect 
activity, but the use of the autoclave at 15 Ibs. pressure causes rapid deterioration. Commercial 
extracts vary greatly in activity, one being 8 times as active as the weakest. A recommended 
standard of activity for the commercial preparation is the equivalent of 4 mg. of the standard 
powder or substance in each cc. 

ERGOT PREPARATIONS. 
By Hede Halphen. Klin. Wochschr., 1, 1149-51 (1922). 

The action of a large number of commercial ergot preparations on the excised virgin guinea 
pig uterus was compared. The best of these preparations was 1100 times as powerful as the 
poorest. The individual variations were enormous. Most of the preparations contain reducing 
substances of inert material that can be precipitated with alcohol and Pb(OAc):. If the ergot 
powder is suspended in water and set aside, a bacterial fermentation occurs that removes the 
sugars and most of the colloidal substances. The concentrated filtrate is miscible with alcohol 
in all proportions, gives no precipitate with Pb(OAc)., is physiologically highly active and can be 
injected without local pain or irritation. 

Medical Research Council. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL STANDARDIZATION OF EXTRACTS OF THE POSTERIOR LOBE OF THE PITUITARY BODY. 

By J. H. Burn and H. H. Dale. Special Report Series No. 69, London, 1922. 

This report shows the findings of an exhaustive study of the standardization of Pituitary 
Extract. 

The subject matter of this article is sub-divided as follows: 

I. Introduction. 
II. The Choice of a Physiological Method. 
III. Details of the Method. 
IV. Suggested Artificial Standards. 
V. The Use of an Extract Made from Perfectly Fresh Pituitary. 
VI. The Regular Activity of Perfectly Fresh Glands. 
VII. The Activity of Commercial Extracts. 
VIII. Concluding Remarks. 
Abstracts from American Journal of Pharmacy. 
THE STABILITY OF STROPHANTHUS EXTRACTS. 
By Clayre A. Pomeroy and Fred. W. Heyl. July 1922. 

However difficult it may be to secure the therapeutic action of strophanthus per os, either 
because of the difficult absorption or the destructive hydrolytic cleavage by means of the acidity 
of the gastric juice, the fact is plain that hypodermatically, rapid absorption ensues, and the 
desired therapeutic effects are secured. 

After reciting briefly the present conditions of strophanthus chemistry of the three drugs— 
Strophanthus Kombe, Strophanthus hispidus and the unofficial Strophanthus gratus, the authors 
draw the following results from their investigations, using the official one-hour frog method as a 
means of standardization: 
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(1) Strophanthus seeds vary widely in potency, but tinctures retain their original strength, 
showing marked stability. 

(2) Dilute aqueous galenical solutions prepared for hypodermic or intravenous injection, 
containing the mixed strophanthins, deteriorate slowly. 

(3) They should be discarded after about one year, although approximately 70 per cent. 
of the activity is retained at that time. 

(4) Crystalline ouabain stored in dilute saline solution (of hypodermic strength) showed 
a small rate of deterioration. 


Journal of Pharmacology (Proc.). 
BIOLOGICAL ASSAY OF PITUITARY EXTRACT. 
By Edwin E. Nelson, Ph.D., Ann Arbor. 19, 270-1 (1922). 

A table of results from the assay of commercial preparations shows the necessity for some 
agreement as to method of assay, and standard substance for comparison. ‘The pressor method 
and the oxytoxic are outlined and criticized both favorably and unfavorably. Potassium chloride 
and histamine are investigated as substances for comparison. Neither is considered suitable 
and the need is felt for some preparation from the gland itself. Because of the evidence given 
elsewhere as to the non-identity of the oxytoxic and pressor substance found in the gland, the 
pressor method should not be employed since the drug is used chiefly for its oxytoxic action. 


Druggists Circular. 
ONE-HOUR FROG TEST. 
By Miss Elizabeth Gates and Miss Louise Lilly. July 1922, LXVI, 262. 
The One-Hour Frog method was outlined and discussed. 
A digitalis tincture was found to be twice as toxic on frogs, made from dried drug, as a 
tincture made from a portion of the same sample of leaves placed in alcohol at time of collection. 
The “green drug tincture’’ gave the better clinical results. 


Arch. Exp. Path. und Pharm., through Bull. Sci. Pharmacol. 
LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
By S. G. Zondek. LXIV, 292. 

Zondek tried both the dried and fresh roots, flowers and leaves, tinctures and decoctions 
of the convallamarin on frogs and reports that tinctures when kept in the dark do not lose their 
activity to any appreciable extent. A greater amount of active glucosides is present in con- 
vallaria than in digitalis, but the toxicity of the former is not as great as that of the latter. Aque- 
ous extracts have the same therapeutic action as tinctures, but the latter are preferable on account 
of their stability. The greatest aniount of active glucosides is present in the flowers and these 
glucosides do not produce any bad by- or after-effects. It was further found that man is not as 
sensitive to lily of the valley as to digitalis. 


Jour. Pharmacology and Experimental Therapeutics. 
EVALUATION OF THE HORMONE OF THE INFUNDIBULUM OF THE PITUITARY GLAND IN TERMS OF 
HISTAMINE, WITH EXPERIMENTS ON THE ACTION OF REPEATED INJECTIONS OF THE HORMONE 
ON THE BLOOD PRESSURE. 
By John J. Abel and Chas. A. Rouiller. Vol. XX, No. 1, p. 65. 

The authors’ summary of the above paper follows: 

A method has been described which yields a preparation of the pressor-oxytocic principle 
of the infundibulum, which is actually equal in oxytocic activity to from 20 to 30 times its weight 
of the acid phosphate of histamine, or from 12 to 18 times its weight of histamine dihydrochloride. 
It is estimated that when the active principle is freed entirely from the accompanying inert ma- 
terial, it will be found to be weight for weight 40 to 50 times more powerful in its action on the 
guinea pig uterus than histamine. ‘This estimate is made on the assumption that the isolation 
of this unstable hormone as a chemical individual can be effected with the retention of its peculiar 
powers as manifested in the preparations described in this paper. In agreement with our findings 
as given above it appears that the hypophysis of the ox, the posterior lobe of which weighs on 
the average 0.4 gram, does not contain more than two milligrams of the oxytocic principle. 

The powerful solution with its extremely low content in organic matter, which is obtainable 
by our method, exhibits all of the really characteristic physiological activities of ordinary saline 
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extracts of the infundibulum. A first intravenous injection is always followed by a pure pressor 
vaso-motor response; a later injection by a pronounced depressor vaso-motor response, although 
the response to the later injection may be very slight. The actively secreting kidney of the rabbit 
responds to an injection by a diminished secretion or by an entire inhibition of the urinary flow. 

The results obtained with our relatively pure solutions and with the salts obtained from 
them lead us to believe that the vaso-motor, oxytocic and renal action of our preparations are 
only the expression of the manifold physiological properties of one and the same hormone. In 
addition to this principle the infundibulum also contains depressor substances which have been 
described in previous papers. ‘The methods described in this paper effect a clean separation of 
the pressor-oxytocic substance from these depressor substances. 


A CHEMICAL METHOD OF ASSAYING THE ACTIVE PRINCIPLES OF DIGITALIS. 
By Arthur Knudson and Melvin Dresbach. Vol. XX, No. 3, p. 205. 


The authors describe a simple chemical method for the valuation of galenical preparations 
of Digitalis based upon the Baljet reaction. It consists of decolorizing the digitalis preparation 
with lead acetate, removing the excess lead and then treating the decolorized solution with an 
alkaline picrate solution and allowing the color to develop. ‘The intensity of the color, which is 
measured in a colorimeter against a standard, is found to vary with the physiological activity 
and gives results which are in close agreement with those obtained by the bio-assay of Hatcher 
and Brody (10). 


Abstracts from the Proceedings of the American Drug Manufacturers’ Association, 1922. 
REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE ON ACONITE. P. 140, 


The results of several years of codperative work prove that there is no parallelism between 
the results of the chemical and physiological assay for Aconite. The chemical assay of Aconite 
and its preparations is shown to be valueless, but that the physiological assay, based upon the 
minimum lethal dose on guinea pigs, is a true index to the value of preparations of this drug. 


REPORT OF SUB-COMMITTEE ON CANNABIS. P. 124. 


Five samples of Fluidextract of Cannabis were sent to five different laboratories to be 
tested by the U. S. P. IX Biologic Assay method and wide variation was found in the results 
obtained by the various laboratories. 


REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON DIGITALIS. P. 127. 


Three samples of Tincture of Digitalis, prepared by making different dilutions of a Fluid- 
extract, were submitted to the various experts throughout the country in order to determine the 
relative merits of the different Biological Assay methods. ‘The results of these tests showed 
that the ‘“‘M. L. D. Guinea Pig Method” and the “M. L. D. Frog Method” are about equally 
accurate and that both are more accurate than either the ‘““One-Hour Frog Method” or the “Cat 
Method.’ This report also shows that the greatest variations between the results obtained and 
the actual strength of the preparation is only 21.8%, whereas Tincture of Digitalis varies from 
300 to 400%. Digitalis and its allies, therefore, can be satisfactorily assayed and standardized 
by any of the aforementioned methods. 


REPORT OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE ON PITUITARY EXTRACT. P. 209. 


As the result of a series of coéperative experiments this Committee concluded that the 
Bio-assay of Pituitary Extract as given in the U. S. P. IX cannot be relied upon as a means of 
determining the oxytocic value of products of the Pituitary Gland. Also that Histamine and 
Potassium Chloride are unsatisfactory standards. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Henry C. CoLson, W. A. PEARSON, 
C. R. ECKLER, L. W. Rowe, 
G. L. Harvey, P. S. PITTENGER, 


E. L. NEwWCoMs, Chairman. 
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THE HELPFUL COOPERATION OF THE 
PHARMACEUTICAL PRESS AND 
OF THOSE ENGAGED IN OTHER 
PHARMACEUTICAL 
ACTIVITIES. 


The names of individuals, publications and 
the industries that made the American Phar- 
macy Building a possibility and become an ac- 
complishment will be indelibly attached to 
pharmacy. The shaping of these activities, 
as has been said before, is not only responsive 
to our energies and ideals, but on how we im- 
press the public with our coéperative efforts. 
There is a reward in doing good work when 
success is evolved from coéperation with our 
fellows, for our good, their good, and the good 
of those we serve. 

The splendid coéperation of the pharma- 
ceutical press, of individuals and associations 
and other organized bodies in the enterprise 
now being promoted by the American Phar- 
maceutical Association, deserves repeated com- 
mendation. Specific mention might do an 
injustice so a general hearty appreciation will 
be better until the time comes when a more 
permanent record can be made. The com- 
ments made by the publications and by in- 
dividuals, the expressions by gifts, by work and 
other coéperation, exhibit a fine spirit and 
permit repetition at this time of what has been 
said in these columns before: There is no 
influence for pharmacy more potent and pow- 
erful in the accomplishment for good than 
that of the business and professional men un- 
selfishly banded together for the purpose of 
promoting the general welfare of pharmacy and 
when the paramount thought is service. 
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THE VALUABLE SERVICE OF A. PH. A. 
RECOGNIZED AND CONFIDENCE 
EXPRESSED IN ITS PLANS FOR 
THE FUTURE. 

The following letter speaks for itself and is 
strong encouragement for the Headquarters 
and Campaign Committees of the A. Ph. A. 
Mr. H. A. B. Dunning, 

Baltimore, Maryland. 

Dear Sir: 

In response to your letter of January third, 
the Board of Directors of Johnson and Johnson, 
at their annual meeting, decided to make a 
subscription of $10,000.00 to the American 
Pharmaceutical Association Headquarters 
Building Fund. 

This action of our Board of Directors is a 
recognition of the very valuable service which 
the American Pharmaceutical Association has 
rendered to pharmacy in the past, and an as- 
surance of confidence in its plans for the future 

The present plan to establish a Headquar- 
ters Building, to permanently house the vari- 
ous activities of the Association, appeals 
strongly to Johnson and Johnson. For years 
we have felt that pharmacy needed a solid 
influential organization to guide it along 
professional as well as trade lines, and to pre- 
vent it from surrendering its cherished tra- 
ditions to the modern trend of commercialism. 
It has been our privilege to help keep alive this 
teaching in many ways—through a national 
campaign of education, through encouragement 
of local coéperative campaigns and through 
supplying educational literature. 

Only through preservation of the professional 
side of pharmacy in connection with its trade 
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aspects, we believe, can the high character 
and honored prestige of the drug store be 
maintained. A movement such as you have 
undertaken will do more, in our estimation, to 
awaken the druggists of the country to a reali- 
zation of this fact than anything that has 
been attempted before. 

It is our sincere hope that the allied branches 
of pharmacy including manufacturers, jobbers 
and the retail trade will join in the efforts of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association 
Headquarters Building project, and thus as- 
sure the outcome. 

(Signed) JOHNSON AND JOHNSON, 
FRED B. KILMER. 
February 8, 1924. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE A. PH. A. 
HEADQUARTERS FUND COME FROM 
ALL DIVISIONS OF DRUG 
TRADE AND OTHERS. 


Lehn and Fink of New York have subscribed 
$3000 to the A. Ph. A. Headquarters Fund; 
a subscription of $1000 has been made by 
Muth Brothers, wholesale pharmacists of Balti- 
more; letters from various manufacturers, 
wholesale and retail pharmacists have been 
received notifying Chairman Dunning that 
subscriptions would be forthcoming, the 
amounts of the contributions being under 
consideration. * 

The expressions of a few of many pharma- 
cists will indicate the general interest: Ray J. 
Cook of Casper, Wyo., states that “the move- 
ment presents the American pharmacists’ 
great opportunity for coéperation.’’ Samuel 
L. Hilton of Washington, D. C., writes that 
“courage and character of pharmacists assure 
headquarters building.’? Harry Noonan of 
New York that ‘‘Pharmacy needs headquar- 
ters building.’’ Admiral Braisted says: ‘‘Every 
pharmacist should be interested because it will 
unite pharmacy ;’’ Dr. Henry Kraemer expresses 
similar views. David F. Deem of Stark, 
Kans., says he will go the limit; J. S. Chism 
of Wichita deems it a privilege to subscribe; 
F. W. Brown of Lead, S. D., urges unstinted 
moral and financial support; Dean Wortley F. 
Rudd says the Buffalo convention will be a 
jubilee meeting; Carl Weeks esteems it both 
a pleasure and duty to make a small return for 
the benefits received from the A. Ph. A. M.C. 
Eaton of Norwich, N. Y., says, ‘““‘pharmacy will 





* Since above was written quite a number 
of large and small contributions have been made 
and will be reported in next issue of the JOURNAL. 


be placed thereby in a position as one of the 
foremost sciences;’’ E. G. Eberle, that “‘it 
will hasten the day when the triangle of co- 
operation will be completed, bringing into 
most efficient service the laboratories of the 
divisions of pharmacy, medicine and teaching 
institutions.” 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF AMERICAN MEDI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION AN INCENTIVE 
FOR HEADQUARTERS ACCOM- 
PLISHMENT. 


Dr. Bernard Fantus has pointed to the 
A. M. A. building as an essential of medica! 
progress and states that this should act as a 
spur to the profession of pharmacy in America. 
“A great building,’ he continues, ‘‘fo serve as 
headquarters for all pharmaceutic interests is 
just as necessary for pharmacy as isthe A. M. A. 
building for medicine. Without this build- 
ing the American Medical Association could 
not possibly give the service it is now rendering. 

“The central feature of the pharmacy 
building ought to be a great library and a re- 
search laboratory, wherein problems continu- 
ally arising in the revision of the U. S. P. and 
N. F. might be solved. From its printing es- 
tablishment would be issued, at cost, publica- 
tions of priceless value to all interested in 
pharmacy. The housing together, under the 
same roof, of the various organizations in- 
terested in the uplift and well-being of phar- 
macy would coérdinate and facilitate the 
work of each, so that a great deal more could 
be accomplished than is at present, and at less 
expenditure of effort and money. These 
obvious returns should stimulate everyone 
who benefits by pharmacy—pharmacists, phy- 
sicians, as well as the people outside of these 
professions—to invest in this enterprise as 
liberally as their means permit.”’ 


BURETTE FOR FILLING AMPULS.* 
BY F. W. E. STEDEM. 

The main idea of this filling burette is speed. 

Exactness as to quantity in measuring into 
the ampuls is disregarded. 

Labels are made to read 1 cc.—2ce.—5 cce.—10 ce. 
or 20 cc., contains’ .1—.025-2. or whatever the 
dose may be. We always aim to have the 
ampuls contain from .1 to 2 cc. surplus, so that 
there is sufficient to get the dose and allow a 
reasonable amount for waste. 

The burette is made in four parts so that it 





*Section on Practical Pharmacy and Dis- 
pensing, A. Ph. A., Asheville meeting, 1923. 
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may be readily cleaned and parts replaced 
without serious money loss when broken. 

The bottom of the stopcock is ground and 
the top of the filling glass-needle is ground to 
fit. The needle is fitted to the bottom of the 
stopcock by means of a tight-fitting piece of 
rubber tubing. 





SPRING 





SIDE VIEW 


Two people operating this burette, one 
filling, the other sealing or fusing the ampul 
stems by means of a high temperature burner, 
can produce 3000-1 cc. in a working day of 
eight hours. 


PASTES IN DERMATOLOGY. 


The author says that the introduction of the 
use of pastes in dermatology was due to the 
Germans; that their introducers stated that 
they were porous and permeable, and that 
this has become an article of faith in derma- 
tology. He placed some of a paste consisting 
of equal parts of zinc oxide, starch, vaseline, 
and hydrous lanolin in a flask with methylene 
blue solution, and some more in another flask 
with some crystals of iodine. After 18 hours 
he cut the masses of paste into halves, and 
in neither did he find a trace of coloration ex- 
tending even to a depth of 2mm. A mass of 


a similar paste, but containing 25 per cent. of 
glycerin, was placed in muslin and suspended 
for 12 hours in methylene blue solution. No 
penetration occurred. Two samples of paste 
made with tale powder and water and talc pow- 
der and hypertonic saline, respectively, were 
then immersed in methylene blue solution for 12 
hours. Again no more penetration took place 
than in the previous experiments. Two small 
bags, of the volume of a nut, were then placed 
in the methylene blue solution, the one con- 
taining pure tale powder, the other two-thirds 
tale and one-third starch. After 17 hours no 
penetration had occurred deeper than 1 mm. 
To meet the objection that the powder had been 
too much compressed, he took two more bags 
of talc powder, taking care not to compress the 
powder atall. One was completely submerged 
in a colored solution, the other half submerged. 
After eight hours, that entirely submerged was 
completely penetrated, that half submerged 
was penetrated only up to the level of the 
liquid. Pastes are decidedly neither porous 
nor permeable, and powders very slightly ab- 
sorbent, kaolin very slightly; ‘‘cryssatite”’ re- 
cently desiccated, and peat, more so.— 
Vegriéres (Ann. de Derm. et de Syph., 1923, 4, 
236; through Med. Sci. Abs. and Rev., February, 
1924, 374, P. J. and P., February 2, 1924, p. 
110). 


SALE OF OLD MORTARS. 


The Chemist and Druggist refers to a sale of 
old mortars at Christie’s auction rooms in 
London on January 29. Forty-four mortars 
were offered and the following are described by 
C. & D. as the principal lots: 

39. Three bronze mortars, decorated with 
friezes of gryphons and foliage, and inscribed 
‘Heinrich ter Horst me fecit, anno 1697” 
and ‘1638’ and three pestles. 

40. A bronze mortar, decorated with fleur- 
de-lys, and pestle—early 16th century; and 
two bronze mortars and pestles, decorated 
with bands of shells and foliage—17th century. 


41. A bronze mortar, decorated with shells 
and scrollwork—17th century—and pestle; 
a small mortar, decorated with arabesques, and 
dated 1617; and two others, with bands of 
ornament. 

42. Two bronze mortars, decorated with 
flanges in relief English—15th century; and 
a mortar and pestle, decorated with Satyrs’ 
masks and baluster ornaments—17th century. 
[Sold for £11 11s.] 
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43. Two mortars, decorated with portraits 
of Charles II, and pestle; a mortar, with a 
crowned Tudor rose; and three mortars, 
decorated with lions’ masks. 

44. Four mortars, decorated with fleur-de- 
lys, and pestles; and two mortars, with stags’ 
heads and rosettes in relief. 

45. Sixteen plain mortars of various shapes 
and five pestles—chiefly 17th century. 
[Fetched £5 5s.] 

During the same sale lot 32, a pair of Castel- 
Durante pharmacy ewers—one with a broken 
spout—painted with military trophies in buff 
on a blue ground, dated 1614, 9!/2, inches 
high, sold for £21. 


BULLETINS OF DRUG TRADE 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC INFORMATION. 


Bulletin B-1 of Drug Trade Bureau of 
Public Information for release February 4, 
relates to the inclusion of standards for whisky 
and brandy in the Pharmacopeeia; Bulletin 
3-2 refers to a resolution adopted by members 
of the faculty of Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and Science. The resolution was 
signed by the 42 members of the faculty and 
reads: 

“‘Resolved, That as good citizens we, the 
members of the Faculty of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science, take a stand 
for law observance and for law enforcement, 
and that we pledge observance, specifically, 
of the prohibition and narcotic laws, in connec- 
tion with which pharmacists and chemists 
have a peculiar responsibility as custodians of 
a great public trust.” 


PERSONAL AND NEWS ITEMS. 


Prof. Charles O. Lee, formerly of Purdue 
University, who will be remembered by the 
members of the Association for his efficient 
work in several of the Sections, was married 
February 3rd to Miss Esther M. Haggard at 
Wuhu, China; the card announces their resi- 
dence at Nanking. 

H. J. Borst has been elected president of the 
Indianapolis Association of Retail Druggists. 
The other officers are: George Schaub, Vice- 
President; W. A. Oren, Secretary-Treasurer; 
and J. B. Wait, Executive Committeeman. 

Prof. Frank X. Moerck has contributed an 
article to the Pharmaceutical Era of February 
16 on a “Century of the Pharmacopoeia.” 
He states that by gradual development the 
Pharmacopeia has become a handbook of 
analytical chemistry. 
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F. W. Churchill, Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Vermont State Pharmaceutical Association, 
has been appointed by Governor Redfield 
Proctor to serve as a member of the Vermont 
State Board of Pharmacy. 

Frank V. Kara was elected President of the 
Chicago Retail Druggists’ Association at its 
last annual meeting. Mr. Kara conducts a 
successful drug store at 1820 South Halsted 
St., Chicago. He has been actively interested 
in Association work for a number of years. 

Dr. Zdenek F. Klan who was recently elected 
a member of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association and who is in charge of food and 
drug inspection in the new republic of Czecho- 
slovakia evidently is exerting considerable 
influence in behalf of pharmacy. While his 
name is not mentioned in the news item relating 
to pharmaceutical legislation in Czechoslovakia 
the Minister of Health is revising the pharmacy 
laws of that country. Regulations are pro- 
vided for the introduction of new pharmacy 
laws, the exercise of the profession and regula- 
tions for the manufacture and sale of pharma- 
ceutical specialties. The publication of the 
first National Pharmacopeeia is going forward 
and new regulations are being prepared dealing 
with the manufacture and designation of sur- 
gical dressings and the compilation of statistics 
concerning pharmacies and the pharmaceutical 
profession in general. The Health Department 
is also preparing to take up drug tariff charges, 
the procedure in inspecting pharmacies and the 
requirements in respect of the premises, equip- 
ment and fittings of pharmacies. . 

John H. MacPherson, pharmacist of Edin- 
burgh, at an evening meeting of the British 
Pharmaceutical Society spoke on the deter- 
mination of blood sugar. He stated that the 
insulin treatment of diabetes, necessitating an 
accurate knowledge of blood sugar concentra- 
tion and, therefore, numerous blood sugar 
estimations, opens a new field for possible 
advantageous coéperation between the medical 
and pharmaceutical professions. 

John Schmitter, Gypsum, Treasurer of the 
Kansas Pharmaceutical Association, has suf- 
fered loss a second time through robbery. 


George W. Stansfield of Topeka has re- 
covered from a recent serious illness and is now 
visiting the southern States and will extend his 
trip to Cuba. 

Henry B. Gilpin, of Baltimore, recently 
met with a severe automobile accident which 
kept him in the hospital for several weeks. 
Mr. Gilpin is one of the oldest members of the 
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National Wholesale Druggists’ Association and 
has been a member of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association since 1889. 

F. R. Peterson was elected President of the 
Portland Retail Druggists’ Association at its 
recent annual meeting. 

W. Bruce Philip recently addressed the 
Narcotic Section of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs of San Francisco. He outlined the 
Harrison Act and other laws relating to narcotic 
regulation. He impressed on the members the 
necessity of conferring with pharmacists before 
submitting bills to the legislature regulating the 
sale of narcotics. 





The Chemist and Druggist of January 19 re- 
ports the finding of a number of parcels of 
spurious santonin. The package was labeled 
very much like the genuine, but almost entirely 
composed of boric acid. 

The Carolina Journal of Pharmacy for 
February contains a directory of the drug 
stores in North Carolina, revised to January 1, 
1924. The directory shows that the total 
number of retail drug stores in North Carolina 
is 792; the wholesale drug stores number 17. 
There are 7 counties in North Carolina where 
there are no drug stores. The ratio of retail 
drug stores to the population is 1 to 3223. 





OBITUARY. 


EDGAR LEONARD PATCH.* 

Ex-President E. L. Patch of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, who presided at 
the Asheville meeting of this organization in 
1894, died February 27, at his home in Stone- 
ham, Mass. He was born in Spencer, Mass., 
December 2, 1851, and passed his boyhood 
in Worcester and Clinton. In 1869, he came 
to Boston and soon thereafter formed a partner- 
ship with Henry Canning; the firm of Canning 
and Patch, retail pharmacists, was located at 
the corner of Green and Chambers Sts., for 
a quarter of a century. 

Edgar L. Patch graduated from the Mas- 
sachusetts College of Pharmacy in 1872; 
two years thereafter he was elected treasurer 
and registrar of the college and, later, pro- 
fessor of theory and practice of pharmacy. 
He was active in securing a home for the col- 
lege, which served that institution for many 
years and until its present magnificent struc- 
ture was made an actuality. In 1870, he 
moved to Stoneham where, in 1889, the E. L. 
Patch Company, of which he was president 
and treasurer, was formed. In 1917, Pro- 
fessor Patch was President of the Boston 
Druggists’ Association. 

He participated actively in municipal affairs, 
was one of the prime movers for ‘‘no license”’ 
in Stoneham, and a Y. M. C. A. building; 
of the latter he was the first president; for 
sixteen years he was member of the town fi- 
nance committee; with the inception of the 
movement to establish an old people’s home 
he was chosen president of the board of trus- 
tees and held that office until his death. 





*For sketch of Professor Patch, see p. 
243, JournaL A. Ph. A., April 1922; see also 
pp. 442 and 900, Volume X. 





In 1873, he was elected treasurer of the First 
Baptist Church of Stoneham and at the last 
annual meeting recognition was made of his 
50 years of service in that capacity and as 
deacon for three decades. 

Mrs. Patch, nee Mathilda Ferguson, of 
Amherst, N. S., died February 7, 1923;* 
six children survive the deceased—James A., 
Claude E., Arthur L., Ralph R., Ernest L., 
and Esther M. Patch. In speaking of the 
late Dr. John F. Hancock, Professor Patch 
said—‘‘Such lives as his are a blessing to earth 
and any who come under their influence 
should be extremely thankful.’’ These words 
may well be repeated on this occasion. 


CHARLES ALEXANDER WEIDEMANN. 


Dr. C. A. Weidemann, member of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association since 1868, 
died on his birthday, February 14, 1924, 
aged 81 years. The deceased was born in 
Louisville, Ky., and received his early edu- 
cation in the public schools of Philadelphia. 
Later he was apprenticed to Thomas S. Stew- 
art of Philadelphia and remained with him 
until the breaking out of the war between the 
States. He enlisted in the hospital service and 
after the conclusion of the war attended the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy from which 
institution he graduated in 1867. Soon there- 
after he engaged in the retail drug business on 
his own account at 22nd and Green Sts., which 
became his home for the remainder of his life. 
He graduated in medicine from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1880 and thereafter gave 
most of his attention to the practice of medi- 
cine; for 21 years he was recording secretary 
of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. He 





* See JouRNAL A. Pu. A., March 1923, p. 277. 
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also held various offices in the Alumni Asso- 
ciation and was president in 1884-1885. Mrs. 
Weidemann died quite a number of years ago; 
two sons and two daughters survive the de- 
ceased. A sketch in the “‘First Century of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy”’ closes with 





CHARLES A. WEIDEMANN. 


these words: ‘‘In season and out of season, in 
fair weather and foul, he has been ever faithful 
in the performance of his duties and loyal to 
the best traditions of his profession, winning 
the respect and affection of a wide circle of 
friends.”’ 


HENRY CHARLES DUERING. 


Henry Charles Duering, member of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association since 
1901, died at his home in Lubbock, Texas, 
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January the 11th, after a long illness. The 
deceased was born at Belleville, Illinois, where 
he received his early education. Later he at- 
tended the University of Illinois, graduating 
both in medicine and pharmacy. He was for 
a time engaged in the drug business in Chicago 
and St. Louis and later became manager of the 
branch of H. K. Mulford Co., in St. Louis. 
In 1912 he removed to J ‘bbock where he re- 
sided until the time of hic death. A few years 
ago he was appointed postmaster of his home 
city. Dr. Duering was in the 63rd year of his 
age and is survived by his widow. 


ALFRED WILLIAM CLARK. 


Alfred William Clark, member of the Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical Association since 1908, 
president of the A. W. Clark Drug Company 
of Denver, Colorado, died January 25, aged 63 
vears. Mr. Clark was born in Windsor, 
Connecticut, but had resided in Denver for 
about thirty-seven years. He is survived by 
his widow and two daughters. 

Adam Pfromm, senior member of Adam 
Pfromm and Company, 223 N. 2nd St., Phila- 
delphia, died February 18th aged 75 years. 
The drug firm, of which the deceased was the 
head, is one of the ‘“‘century”’ establishments of 
Philadelphia. The deceased was a director of 
the Philadelphia Drug Exchange, and held in 
high regard by all who knew him. 

Dr. Jacques Loeb, internationally known 
physiologist and head of the Division of 
Physiology of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, died at Hamilton, Bermuda, 
February the 11th, aged 65 years. 





SOCIETIES AND COLLEGES. 


THE BEST KIND OF INSURANCE. 
BY ROBERT P. FISCHELIS.* 

The campaign for a Headquarters Building 
for American Pharmacy now being conducted 
by the American Pharmaceutical Association 
should have the support of all who have an 
interest in the advancement of the profession as 
well as the business of pharmacy. Various 
reasons for supporting this campaign will sug- 
gest themselves to manufacturing, wholesale 
and retail druggists. Sentiment, professional 
interest in the advancement of the 
profession, and the possibility of greater 
recognition by the Government and the public 
would all be sufficient in themselves to induce 


pride, 





* Dean, New Jersey College of Pharmacy; 
Secretary, Board of Directors, A. Ph. A. 


the average pharmacist to contribute to this 
worthy cause, but we can dismiss these motives 
for the moment. This is not a charitable 
enterprise and contributions to the Pharmacy 
Headquarters Fund need not be considered 
by anyone as a donation to a good cause from 
which no returns to the donor can be expected. 

This campaign is to provide a gilt edge se- 
curity, for pharmacy and pharmacists of the , 
present as well as of the future, which will pay 
dividends of immeasurable value for all time to 
those engaged in any branch of the profession. 


The American Pharmaceutical Association 
has been and is now the best security for the 
perpetuation of the professional ideal, without 
which pharmacy would be nothing more than 
a trade, but this organization has not beenina 








position to reach its maximum value because of 
lack of concentration and coérdination of its 
efforts. 

The opportunity to remedy this defect is at 
hand now and we must not fail to make the 
most of it. How successful would you expect 
a druggist to be who opened a pharmacy in 
Chicago but carried his chemical stock in 
Philadelphia, his drugs in New York, his sun- 
dries in Washington and the cash register in 
Baltimore? What kind of service could he 
render his community? His ethics, his zeal 
for service, his education and his ability might 
be of the highest but he would be crippled from 
the start because he could not concentrate his 
work in one place and his service to the com- 
munity would be of doubtful value. Organ- 
ized pharmacy is somewhat in this position at 
present. 

So far it has rendered its service in spite of the 
lack of centralization of its activities but no 
one believes that it has reached a maximum of 
efficiency. Much credit is due those officials 
who have carried on its work with little or no 
compensation, with inadequate facilities—in 
many cases borrowed or donated—and with no 
central office upon which to call for the ma- 
chinery to complete important tasks in the 
interest of pharmacy and individual pharma- 
cists. ; 

The time has come when such machinery 
must be provided and a headquarters building 
with its equipment and personnel will give us 
just what is needed to keep pharmacy on a 
high plane and to protect our pharmaceutical 
interests from every point of view. 

Every contribution to the Headquarters 
Fund is so much paid toward the best kind of 
insurance a pharmacist can invest in the 
preservation and perpetuation of his profession. 


IOWA PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Iowa Pharmaceutical Association at its re- 
cent annual meeting adopted resolutions pro- 
viding for the Kansas plan. Enactment of a 
law was provided which will allow only 
,Tegistered pharmacists to operate drug stores. 
A. resolution was adopted requesting news- 
papers to use the term ‘‘narcotics” in place of 
“drugs” when referring to narcotic drugs in 
printing information relative to seizures and 
violations of the narcotic laws. 

The following officers were nominated: 
For president, J. D. Royer, Coon Rapids, 
Danny Brann, Des Moines; Ist vice-president, 
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M. B. Harold, Boone, R. J. Allen, Sioux 
City; 2nd vice-president, J. J. Gillespie, 
Des Moines, George Koenig, LeMars; 3rd 
vice-president, Henry Mayer, Marshalltown; 
L. R. Henderson, Muscatine; secretary, 
Harry Jones, Clarinda; treasurer, J. M. 
Lindley; Mrs. J. M. Lindley, Winfield; mem- 
ber of the executive committee, J. R. Sutter, 
Burlington. 


AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL MAN- 
UFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Eastern members of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers’ Association held a 
meeting at the Hotel Waldorf Astoria, New 
York City, February 18th. Twenty-six mem- 
bers were present and J. H. Foy presided dur- 
ing the sessions. Among the subjects for con- 
sideration were: Liability insurance, and 
discussion of narcotic problems. The Mellon 
Tax Bill was endorsed. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 
PHARMACEUTICAL BUREAU. 


The Northwestern Pharmaceutical Bureau 
representing the Association of seven States 
held a meeting during convention week and 
elected the following officers: President, Al 
Falkenhainer, Algona, Ia.; vice-president, 
J. A. Pool, Redfield, S. D.; secretary-treasurer, 
E. L. Newcomb, Minneapolis; board of direc- 
tors, George Judisch, Ames, Ia., E. A. Otto, 
St. Paul, Minn., O. J. S. Boberg, Eau Claire, 
Wis., W. F. Sudro, Fargo, N. D., and J. A. 
Riedel, Boulder, Mont. 

The Northwestern Drug Exhibition was a 
success in every way and attracted many 
visitors. It was decided by the Executive 
Board to hold a similar exhibition in 1925 in 
St. Paul. 


TRI-STATE UNIT ORGANIZATION. 


Wyoming, Montana and Colorado delegates 
held a conference in Denver on January 21 for 
the purpose of outlining a plan of organization 
for the three States into one unit organization 
on the Kansas plan. The plan adopted 
provides that when 500 units at $20 each have 
been subscribed for in the three States an 
executive committee composed of two men 
selected by each State shall meet and elect a 
secretary-manager and institute the office. 
Meetings of the Tri-State Organization will 
be by delegates from each State upon the basis 
of one delegate for each 25 members of the 
Association. Secretary-manager of Kansas, 
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Will Kelley, was guest of the Tri-State Con- 
ference. 


KANSAS PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The executive committee of the Kansas 
Pharmaceutical Association held a session in 
Topeka on February 8th at which President 
Milne, F. W. Extrand, John Schmitter and 
D. F. Deem were in attendance. Plans were 
made for the annual convention which is to be 
held May 13 to 15 at Hotel Kansan. Vice- 
president F. M. Arbuthnot was not present, 
having met with the misfortune on the day be- 
fore the meeting of having his store destroyed 
by fire. 


DALLAS COUNTY PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION REPORTS ITS 
ACTIVITIES TO THE LAITY 

BY RADIO. 


An evening was set aside by one of the larger 
radio stations in Dallas for the Dallas County 
Retail Druggists’ Association. R.M. Connell, 
president of the association, gave a history of 
the organization and its purpose. Dr. Oscar 
M. Marchman spoke on the ideals and stand- 
ards of the medical and pharmaceutical pro- 
fessions. Secretary Walter D. Adams, of the 
State Pharmaceutical Association, presented an 
outline of the activities of the State Association 
and to what extent success has been achieved 
in promoting the work. 

The State Association has employed an offi- 
cer to investigate the drug stores of the State 
in order to see that the laws applying to phar- 
macy are strictly enforced. 


NEW YORK PHARMACEUTICAL 
CONFERENCE. 

Robert S. Lehman was reélected President 
of the New York Pharmaceutical Conference 
at its annual meeting. The other officers are: 
Dr. Jacob Diner, Vice-President; Louis 
Berger, Treasurer; Nicholas S. Gecoalde, 
Secretary; Dr. William C. Anderson, Herman 
Walter and Henry B. Smith were elected mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, RETAIL DRUGGISTS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Emil Barnes was elected President of the 
Columbus Retail Druggists’ Association at 
its recent annual meeting. The other officers 
are: Harry Dingman, Vice-President; H. D. 
Westervelt, Treasurer; J. D. Wright, Secretary. 
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NEW YORK RETAIL DRUGGISTS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


More than a thousand members and friends 
attended the annual banquet of the New York 
Retail Druggists’ Association. Dr. Jacob 
Diner presided as toastmaster and among the 
speakers were the following: Honorary Pres- 
ident Peter Diamond, Palmer S. Canfield, 
Prohibition Director of the State of New 
York; Judges J. H. Proper and N. Lieberman 
of the Prohibition Department and former 
Judge R. C. Harper. Honorary President 
Peter Diamond was presented with an en- 
graved testimonial expressing the apprecia- 
tion of the Association for the work that he 
has accomplished in its behalf. 


THE VIRGINIA REGISTERED PHARMA- 
CISTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Registered Pharmacists’ Association of 
Virginia is doing good coéperative advertising. 
In a recent issue of the Richmond News Leader 
the importance of proper compounding is 
brought to the attention of the readers. A 
list of the members of the Registered Pharma. 
cists’ Association in Richmond is included in 
the advertisement. Branches have been formed 
in Richmond, Norfolk, Lynchburg, and Roa- 
noke. J. D. Coleman of Norfolk is the Secre- 
tary of the Association. 


NEW JERSEY COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
PURCHASES SITE FOR NEW COLLEGE 
BUILDING. 


New Jersey College of Pharmacy has pur- 
chased a tract of land for a new college building 
which is to be erected at once. The ground 
space will also allow for a drug garden; the 
property is located near the State. Normal 
School. Prospects seem favorable for affilia- 
tion with the State University. 


PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF 
PHARMACY 103 YEARS OLD. 


Founders’ Day (February 23) was celebrated 
at the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science. Addresses were made by officers 
and members of the faculty. -Dr. Robert J. 
Ruth prepared a dramatic sketch entitled 
“Pharmacy as Was and Is” and the stage 
artists were members of the classes and faculty. 
Glentworth store fixtures and apparatus dat- 
ing back to 1812 and exhibited in the College 
Museum served as the basis of ‘‘Pharmacy 
as Was” and modern fixtures and stock were 
supplied by George B. Evans for ‘‘Pharmacy 
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as Is.’ The play was a success in every 
particular and enjoyed by an overflow audience. 


LAW FACTORIES. 

Secretary Hughes speaking before’ the 
American Law Institute recently said: ‘We 
have in this country the greatest law factory 
the world has ever seen. Forty-eight States 
and the Federal Government are turning out 
each year thousands of new laws while at the 
same time the courts in the performance of 
their judicial duty are giving us thousands of 
new precedents.’’ ‘These laws require the mak- 
ing of 175 thousand pages of decisions yearly 
and on the highest courts it throws the bur- 
den of making 13,000 permanently rendered 
decisions every twelve months. Secretary 
Hughes said further: ‘‘Most of us realize we 
are being smothered in an avalanche of laws 
and ground up in our own legal and legislative 
mills.”’ 

We are in the slow process of discovering that 
a law unenforced is a dangerous thing and that 
we can have so many laws that they defeat 
their own purpose. There is to some extent 
a feeling that some laws are made to be kept and 
others broken and also the multiplicity of laws 
makes it almost unavoidable to unconsciously 
break some laws. It is time to stop and re- 
flect what all this legislation means and en- 
deavor to find out a way whereby this law- 
making mania can be stopped. 


ARIZONA PHARMACISTS LOOKING 
AFTER VIOLATIONS. 


The Arizona State Board of Pharmacy is 
investigating violations of the State drug law 
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which prohibits the sale of medicines by others 
than pharmacists or those who hold a permit 
from the Board. The Board of Pharmacy 
has won two cases in court in which violation 
of the above-named law was involved. 


NEW YORK BILL DEFINES UNAUTHOR- 
IZED USE OF TERMS “DRUG STORE” 
AND “PHARMACY.” 


A bill in the New York Legislature by Wal- 
ter F. Clayton seeks to amend the public 
health law so as to define the unauthorized use 
of terms ‘‘Drug Store’ and “Pharmacy.” 
The added section to the public health law 
reads: ‘Unauthorized use of terms ‘Drug 
Store’ or ‘Pharmacy.’ No person or cor- 
poration shall hereafter carry on, conduct or 
transact business under a name which contains 
as a part thereof the words ‘drug store’ or 
‘pharmacy,’ or in any manner by advertise- 
ment, circular, poster, sign or otherwise de- 
scribe or refer to the place of business conducted 
by such person or corporation by the term 
‘drug store’ or ‘pharmacy,’ unless the place of 
business so conducted is a drug store or phar- 
macy duly registered and authorized by the 
State board of pharmacy. Any person or 
corporation violating this section shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and if a corporation, 
any officer thereof who knowingly participates 
in such violation shall also be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor.” 

The United Cigar Stores Co. has opened a 
store in New York City with a sign on it— 
Drugless Store—Everything but Drugs. It 
is stated that there are plans for a chain of 
these stores. 





BOOK NOTICES 


Organic Arsenical Compounds. By George 
W. Raiziss, Ph.D., and Joseph L. Gavron, B.S. 
Cloth, 9in. by 6in. 570 pp. The Chemical 
Catalog Company, Inc., 19 East 24th Street, 
New York, U.S. A. This volume is one of the 
series of monographs on chemistry prepared 
and published under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. It is essentially a 
compilation of the methods of preparation and 
properties of the organic arsenical compounds 
in seven chapters as follows: I. Trivalent 
Aliphatic Arsenicals; II. Pentavalent Ali- 
phatic Compounds; III. Unsaturated Ali- 
phatic Arsenicals; IV. Trivalent Aromatic 
Arsenicals; V. Pentavalent Aromatic Ar- 


AND REVIEWS. 


senicals; VI. Heterocyclic Arsenicals; VII. 
Miscellaneous Arsenicals. In addition, there 
are two appendices, the first dealing with the 
chemotherapy of organic arsenicals and the 
second with the analysis of these compounds. 
Fifteen pages of the book are devoted to refer- 
ences to the literature on the subject dealt with 
—1594 references being given. Comprehensive 
author and subject indices are included. The 
monograph brings up to date the published 
work which has been done on the organic 
arsenical compounds amd the authors are to be 
commended on the clear and concise manner 
in which they have presented the material. 
The volume should prove to be of immeasurable 
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value to research workers in the fields of or- 
ganic chemistry and chemotherapy. As a 
reference book on organic arsenicals used in 
therapy, it should be given a place in every 
pharmacist's library. 


A. G. DuMEz. 


The Determination of Hydrogen Ions. By 
W. Mansfield Clark. Second Edition, 1923, 
$80 pp. Williams and Wilkins Co., Baltimore, 
Md. $5.00. 

To biochemists generally great credit belongs 
for having in their own particular field so ex- 
tensively and profitably employed the quanti- 
tative consequences of the theory of Arrhenius 
as applied to acid-base equilibria. Stimulated 
by the researches of Sorensen and others, 
investigators in every branch of science have 
sought to determine the effect of hydrogen-ion 
concentration on all types of reactions, chemical 
or otherwise. The principles involved are 
the results of physical chemical research. The 
methods, much of the apparatus, and many of 
the indicators used are the product of the bio- 
chemist’s labors. 

Everyone who is interested in actually carry- 
ing out quantitative measurements of hydro- 
gen-ion concentration can profit from Dr. 
Clark’s book. It is obvious that such measure- 
ments have almost become a fad in some 
quarters and there are those who discredit 
many of the results obtained, on the ground 
that the necessary degree of familiarity with the 
physical chemical principles involved is not 
possessed by their sponsors. Careful consider- 
ation of the subject matter of this book will 
produce this necessary degree of familiarity, 
as well as a more wholesome regard for the 
difficulties to be overcome and the errors to be 
avoided. 

The present edition is a complete revision 
af the first, some parts having been completely 
rewritten, and much new material has been 
added. ‘The first chapter of the older work has 
been divided into two chapters and expanded 
in the interest of clarity. A description of the 
Gillespie colorimeter for use with two-color 
indicators is included in Chapter IV. One of 
the most valuable features of the present edi- 
tion is the attempt which has been made to 
list in Chapter V, dealing with the choice of 
indicators, each of the dyes commonly used for 
this purpose, under their common names, to- 
gether with the corresponding chemical name 
and the pa range. The chapters dealing 
with the actual methods for measuring hydro- 
gen-ion concentration, both colorimetrically 
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and electrometrically, have been enlarged, 
The use of the audion bulb in following the 
E. M. F. of gas chains is referred to in Chapter 
XIV. Chapter XVI on the relation of the 
hydrogen electrode potential to reduction 
potential has been revised and increased in 
size in view of the recent developments in 
this subject. 


In Chapter XX, a brief review of supple- 
mentary methods for determining acid-base 
relationships, is described the work of Biilman 
and Lund on the quinhydrone electrode. This 
particular section should be of great interest to 
pharmaceutical chemists, since the quinhydrone 
electrode permits the determination of the 
hydrogen-ion concentration and the electro- 
titration of easily reducible substances, 7. e., 
alkaloids. The increased use of both electro- 
metric and colorimetric methods in many differ- 
ent types of problems is adduced by the ex- 
pansion of the section on applications of the 
methods from 29 to 48 pages. Finally the 
bibliography has been increased from 1234 
to approximately 2200 references. 

It is quite natural that whenever the book 
escapes beyond the bounds of elementary 
physical chemical theory and method, it 
emphasizes the biochemical field. This in no 
way detracts from its value to those whose 
interests may not lie in this circumscribed 
division, nor does it narrow Dr. Clark’s treat- 
ment of the entire subject. 

The author has not altered his theoretical 
discussions to completely conform to the con- 
cept of “‘activity’’ but has included this idea 
in such a way that the reader may translate 
the older views into the new, in so far as this 
can be done, at his own discretion. 


Finally, the appearance of a scientific work 
written in readable English is always a matter 
for commendation. Dr. Clark is one of those 
who recognize language as a means for the 
transference of thought and not as a camouflage 
for ideas. 

WILLiAM J. McGIL. 

Industrial Health, Edited by Geo. M. Kober 
and Emory R. Hayhurst with thirty-three 
contributors. Published by P. Blakiston’s 
Son and Company, Philadelphia. 1924. Price 
$15.00. 

Even a casual inspection of the present vol- 
ume will be a revelation to those who have not 
kept up with the recent advances in industrial 
hygiene and medicine. Here is a stately 
volume of about twelve hundred and fifty 
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pages on how to keep the industrial worker 
well and efficient; most of it in language which 
any intelligent layman can understand. 

Until one looks it over, one hardly realizes 
the enormous field which has to be covered 
in such a work. ‘There are forty-two chapters, 
many of them subdivided into sections. Prac- 
tically each of the chapters and sections treats 
of a different topic; ventilation, sanitation and 
lighting of the workshop; personal hygiene, 
diet and housing of the worker; mining, lum- 
bering, farming; iron, paper, shoes, food, soap, 
clothing; automobiles and_ transportation; 
poisons such as carbon monoxide, arsenic, lead, 
phosphorous and mercury; infectious diseases, 
fatigue, cancer; to mention but a few. Some 
topics require much more space than others; 
the chapter on poisoning has three hundred 
and forty pages—lead alone has sixty—fatigue 
has fifty, dust thirty-five, cancer twenty- 
four. Even so, the book can be little more 
than an introduction to the subjects and there 
is very wisely provided at the end of nearly 
every chapter and section a select list of refer- 
ences so that any subject can be followed up 
to any extent the reader may require. The 
number of such references on any one topic 
runs from five to thirty and in a few instances 
to fifty or one hundred.. 

No one man nor two could cover such a wide 
field and so the editors have very wisely en- 
listed the codperation of experts in various 
lines. Ten such contributors are from Boston, 
six from Washington, five from New York 
City, four from Europe, three from Ohio 
and the other five from various places; three 
are connected with the U. S. Public Health 
Service, three with the U. S. Army, and three 
with labor organizations. This doesnot mean 
that the editors have simply put a group of arti- 
cles by these various contributors through the 
press. Their own work is manifest throughout. 
The name of the senior editor is attached to 
no less than thirty-five chapters or sections 
and the name of the junior editor to sixteen 
and these in both cases are scattered throughout 
the volume. 

It must be confessed that it makes the table 
of contents look peculiar to have nearly every 
chapter and section by a different author. 
Another peculiar feature is that a long histor- 
ical chapter immediately follows the title 
page thus putting the table of contents sixty- 
seven pages from the front and making it 
difficult to find. At the end of the volume 
one hundred and seven pages are given up to 
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an index which seems to be very complete, 
practically all the chapter headings and lead- 
ing terms have been incorporated. However, 
I happen to note that Necator on page eight 
and fulminating powder on page 548 are omit- 
ted. On page 693 Strongyloides is indexed 
but Trichiuris is not; on page 694 Taenia is 
indexed but Cysticercus is not. There is also 
no uniformity in the indexing of double terms: 
For example, “functional spasms” and “heph- 
aestic palsy’? are indexed under the second 
term, while ‘‘craft rash 
and “packer’s itch’? are indexed under the 
However, these are 


‘ ” 


neurosis,” ‘‘lilly 


first term in each case. 
minor faults which can be corrected in a second 
edition. 

Pharmacists will probably be most interested 
in the completeness with which the occurrence 
of poisoning in the industries has been treated. 
It is necessary to consider carbon monoxide 
twenty-seven 
Even so 


as a poison in no fewer than 
industries and benzine in eleven. 
inert and harmless a substance as carbon tetra- 
chloride may cause poisoning not only when 
administered for the treatment of hookworm 
infection but also when it forms a constituent 
of a hair wash, when it is used as a solvent in a 
milliners’ cement, in the “‘dope’’ for aeroplane 
wings or in the rubber industry and, finally, 
when used as a fire extinguisher it may be 
changed into carbon monoxide by the heat of 
the fire and be seriously dangerous in a closed 
room. 

The book is a storehouse of valuable informa- 
tion and a notable contribution to the improve- 
ment of the health of the laboring man and of 
the conditions under which he must work. 

F.C. L. Mitier. 


Standardized Plant Names. A Catalogue 
of Approved Scientific and Common Names 
of Plants in American Commerce. By F. L. 
Olmstead, F. V. Coville and H. P. Kelsey, 
Sub-committee. Pages XVI + 548. American 
Joint Committee on Horticultural Nomen- 
clature, Salem, Mass., 1923. Standard edi- 
tion, $5.00; flexibly bound thin-paper edition, 
$6.50. This work is the concrete result of 
efforts on the part of horticulturists, florists, 
pharmacists, landscape architects and park 
executives to check the confusion of names of 
horticultural plants by bringing about, so far 
as practicable, the consistent use of a single 
standardized ‘“‘scientific’’ name and a single 
standardized “‘common”’ name for every tree, 
shrub and herb in American commerce. 

It has been compiled by a sub-committee 
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of three, all of whom are experts in their par- 
ticular fields of horticultural science. They 
were assisted in their work by representatives 
of the following participating organizations: 
American Association of Nurserymen, Orna- 
mental Growers Association, American Phar- 
maceutical Association, American Society of 
Landscape Architects, American Institute of 
Park Executives and Society of American 
Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists, con- 
stituting the American Joint Committee of 
Horticultural Nomenclature, as well as by 
numerous collaborators on particular plant 
groups. 

The body of this ‘‘Catalogue’’ contains both 
the scientific and common names of plants in 
American commerce, fully cross indexed and 
arranged in alphabetical sequence. Approved 
scientific mames are in bold-face, approved 
common names in small capitals, and synonyms 
and unapproved scientific names are in italic. 
Scientific names of genera are in each case 
followed by an alphabetical list of species be- 
longing thereto. Each species name is ac- 
companied by its common name and by an 
italicized synonym when a synonym is in well- 
established and authoritative use. The names 
of natural varieties of a given species that are 
recognized by botanists and found in American 
commerce are listed to the right of the species 
name. 

Horticultural varieties of many genera are 
grouped according to the alphabetical order 
of their common names in special lists which 
follow the lists of species of these genera. 

By the authority of the constituent organiza- 
tions of the American Joint Committee, the 
scientific and common names listed within this 
book are declared adopted for a period of not 
less than five years. 

Partly on account of the lack of an authori- 
tative registration mechanism and parily 
because of lack of proper coéperation among 
horticulturists and other plant science workers, 
the synonyms in use for genera and particularly 
for species and varieties have now become so 
numerous as to cause a condition approaching 
a veritable ‘“‘babel.’’ This state of affairs has 
been especially noticeable in the horticultural 
trades where, on account of the chaos of name 
duplications for widely different plants, much 
inconvenience, embarrassment and loss of 
interest has occurred. This condition has 
reflected itself upon the ultimate purchaser, 
who, after ordering plants by names listed in 
trade catalogues, has often received entirely 
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different plants from those desired and ex- 
pected. 

Accordingly, the work is highly commend- 
able, as a welcome means of relief to all con- 
cerned in horticultural matters. Absolute and 
permanent fixity of botanical nomenclature 
cannot be insured by arbitrary agreement, 
on account of the constant discovery of new 
evidence as to the facts. Researches in genet- 
ics, taxonomy and other branches of botanical 
science are bound to alter classification and 
nomenclature, based on previous incomplete 
knowledge. The adoption in the published 
rules of the Committee’s work, therefore, of 
a provision for revision and correction of the 
list at 5 or 10 year intervals after due notice 
to all concerned, should keep the work reason- 
ably up to date and adequately meet the 
demands of the trades concerned. 

It is to be hoped that the list of names in 
future editions will be augmented to include 
additional standardized scientific and common 
names for plants, parts of which only are 
found in commerce. 


The work as a whole is highly creditable 
alike to the authors, participating organiza- 
tions and printers. It cannot help but fill 
a long-desired need and so will undoubtedly 
be welcomed by all who are interested in 
plants from either the commercial or scientific 
angles. It will surely appeal to all concerned 
as a tangible basis for constructive criticism 
and should stimulate progressive action toward 
the simplification of horticultural nomen- 
clature. 

HEBER W. YOUNGKEN. 


The Pharmacist’s Botany. 45 illustrations 
and 2 appendices. 12 mo. xvi + 303 pages. 
Cloth, $3.25. By George B. Rigg, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Botany, University of 
Washington. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

“The author has spent fourteen years ac- 
tively engaged in the problem of teaching 
pharmacy botany—eliminating non-essentials 
so often stressed—and seeking ever more 
practical means of presenting the subject to 
best advantage with the least waste. This 
book is the result.” 

This statement of the publishers may be 
said to embody the keynote of the book. 
In the average pharmaceutical curriculum 
botany must be the principal if not the only 
introduction to the fundamentals of biology. 
Besides this primarily cultural function the 
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study should be of major importance in the 
very practical if not wholly technical mission 
of developing that observational power so 
vitally necessary to the modern pharmacist. 
While in the limited time allotted this tre- 
mendously broad subject much thoughtful 
concentration upon certain phases is a necessity 
it seems unfortunate that our author should 
approach his task so primarily as a problem in 
elimination from the ‘‘practical’’ viewpoint. 
And there may be others beside the present 
reviewer who will believe that some of the 
space in the volume, for instance that given 
to the “practicality” of simple listings of 
botanical drugs, would not be wholly wasted 
if spent instead upon some of the broader 
fundamentals of biology, on the cultural side, 
or a more adequate treatment of the type of 
histology prerequisite to a modern course in 
pharmacognosy, on the technical side. 

Part I, Seed Plants, with Some Mention of 
Spore Plants, includes rather more than half 
the book. It deals chiefly with organography, 
touching upon the bare elements of histology. 
It also includes brief chapters on The Plant 
Cell, Botanical Names, Physiological Processes, 
Life Histories of Seed Plants, and a much 
longer one on Classification of Seed Plants. 
Fully half of the thirty pages of the last named, 
however, is made up of lists, by families, of 
botanical drugs official and non-official. These 
lists are very complete. The chapter on ‘‘Life 
Histories” is chiefly concerned with the de- 
velopment of microspore, macrospore, and seed. 

Part II, Spore Plants, is the most adequately 
developed portion of the book. This is the 
more praiseworthy inasmuch as these groups 
are difficult to handle from the viewpoint of 
pharmaceutical botany. 

Part III, Some Other Phases of Pharmacy 
Botany, deals, too briefly, with Ecology, 
Propagation, and Plant Breeding and Plant 
Genetics. 


The style of the book is easy, approaching 
the colloquial, and rarely concise. Except 
for o¢casional headings within chapters, bold- 
face and other typographical devices for ac- 
centuation are rarely used. Except in the 
listings “‘common”’ names are usually employed, 
but the binomials and generic names are tabu- 
lated in Appendix B. Of the 45 illustrations 
(rather a small number for such a_ book) 
many are original; of these several are excellent, 
while others fail to add to the otherwise good 
appearance of the volume. The index is 
remarkably complete. 

Space forbids detailed comment on many 
noteworthy details of the text. ‘Organic 
evolution deals with the orderly development 
of complex living things from simple ones, 
careful distinction being drawn between the 
facts of evolution and the various theories 
offered in explanation of these facts.’’ In 
view of the accumulated paleobotanic evidence 
of numerous reduction series in the plant 
kingdom, the first portion of the statement is 
regrettably conventional. While the conclusion 
is praiseworthy in its conservatism, in view of 
the fundamental influence of evolutionary 
theory on biological thought and the wide- 
spread and too often ill-informed interest in 
the subject to-day, it seems unfortunate that 
Professor Rigg has not given his readers at 
least a brief summation of the more important 
of these theories. 

This book will doubtless find a welcome 
among teachers who from circumstance or incli- 
nation limit their work, save for certain techni- 
cal applications, substantially to the ground 
covered by a well-ordered high school course in 
botany. And probably many a pharmacist, 
relieved from the necessity of ‘‘making a 
grade”’ in this rather abstruse subject, will 
find pleasure and profit in reviewing it in 
Professor Rigg’s very readable volume. 

E. E. STANFORD. 





MEDICATING A NATION’S TABLE SALT. 


The Chemist & Druggist states that the Aus- 
trian government has decided that in future the 
government salt works shall supply to the 
licensed retailers of salt (it is a state monopoly 
in that country) for public consumption culi- 
nary salt containing in every 1000 grams 
0.005 gram of potassium iodide, prepared by a 
special process, and designated as ‘Entire 
Salt”’ to be sold at the same price as ordinary 
salt. The government is at pains to explain 
that this is not a medicinal preparation, but 


a measure intended to improve ordinary salt 
by making it the vehicle for introducing into 
the organism a constituent necessary to ensure 
perfect metabolism, especially in the case of 
the inhabitants in the Alpine districts (an 
allusion to the prevalence of goitre in those 
parts). The annual per capita consumption 
of salt is estimated at 7 to 8 kilograms, so that 
in the course of a year each dutiful citizen of 
the Austrian republic will introduce into his sys- 
tem about 0.038 gram ('/2 grain) of potassium 
iodide, as decreed. Salusp ublica suprema lex. 
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